








Problems in the REPLACEMENT and REALIGNMENT 
of existing equipment,—strategic moves that would bring 
greater production efficiency, yet not require large capital 
expenditures,—occupy the minds of alert wire-mill execu- 
tives today. 


Perhaps the relocation of machines here, to expedite the 
routing of material through the mill. Perhaps the instal- 


lation of a new machine there, with sufficient versatility 
to replace one or more older units and draft NEW prod- 
ucts, too. 


Why not let Vaughn engineers help in the solution of 
YOUR problems? Vaughn experience covers 63 years 
of specialization in wire-drawing equipment; Waughn 
Machinery satisfies every requirement of the modern 
wire-mill . . . . all metals . . . . all product sizes. 
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The die is one of the most important factors in the draw- 
ing and extrusion industry. When it ceases to operate 
correctly, production stops. The most modern machinery 
—the latest, most efficient methods of baking and clean- 
ing—all are for naught if the die fails for reasons inher- 
ent in itself. Truly, as a well-known consulting engineer 
has written, ‘“The die is the key, in fact the only essential 


tool, of a great industry ... ”’. 


In selecting the dies for your drawing and extrusion work, 
consider the fact that cemented carbide dies will give you 
a greater *Yield Per Ton—more pounds and more feet of 
salable wire from any given ton—than any other type of 
die material. ~ Closer tolerances, better quality and less 
scrap—all recognized advantages of Carboloy cemented 
carbide die use, make this possible. 

And when considering cemented carbide dies, do not over- 
look one important factor: The strength of Carboloy 
cemented carbide permits the use of smaller, more eco- 
nomical nibs—a factor which enables you to hold to a 
minimum your initial and replacement die cost. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 





2481 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEWARK 
PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
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The Mark of SARBOLOY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


DRAWING AND EXTRUSION DIES - - - ALL TYPES OF GEMENTED GARBIDES 























Miake Your Plans Now 
To Attend The Annual 


Convention and Exposition 


Of The Wire Association 
| To Be Held At New York, N. Y. 
OCTOBER 1-5, 1934 + + + 


AN UNUSUALLY LIVE AND TIMELY PROGRAM 
IS BEING ARRANGED BY THE FOLLOWING 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


H. A. Anderson, President, P. W. Grassell, President, 
Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Wilson Steel Products Co., 
President, Braiding and Wire Covering Chicago, IIl. 


Machine Manufacturers Association. : 
D. Horsfall, Works Manager, 


Dr. S. A. Braley, Industrial Fellow, Canada Wire and Cable Co., Ltd. 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Toronto, Can. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. M. A. Kent, Assistant General Works Manager, 
General Cable Corp., 
Allan B. Dove, Chemical Engineer, White Plains, N. Y. 


Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 


eisiiten, Cansia. U. C. Tainton, Metallurgist, 


Baltimore, Md. 














Paul R. Fast, Plant Superintendent, Frederick A. Westphal, Supt. Wire Mills, 
Belden Manufacturing Company, Sheffield Steel Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


The Braiding and Wire Covering Machinery Manufacturers Association will meet jointly 
with the Wire Association and one full session will be devoted to these subjects. 


++ + 


New Motion Pictures showing production processes of steel wire from the ore to the finished 
wire will be shown through the courtesy of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 


+ + + ++ + ++ + 
ALL WIRE MILL MEN ARE INVITED TO ATTEND. 
REDUCED RATE RETURN TRIP RAILROAD CERTIFICATES 
FURNISHED TO MEMBERS OF THE WIRE ASSOCIATION. 
+++ 


HEADQUARTERS—HOTEL NEW YORKER—EXPOSITION—PORT AUTHORITY 
BUILDING. 


+++ 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ADDRESS 


RICHARD E. BROWN, SECRETARY 
THE WIRE ASSOCIATION 17 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Registry of 
Used Wire Machinery 


Conducted by 
Dunscomb Associates 



















































































BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
We Offer—Subject to Prior Sale—The Following Used Wire Mill Machinery 
No. 237 No. 321 No. 403 
Electric Resistance Pointers, Electric Platform Truck Waterbury straight roll fine 
Capacity .148 Capacity 6000 Ibs. wire machines, motor and belt 
Platform 41” x 82” x 2214” drive. 
: No. 280 2 High No. 406 
One Nilson Wire Straightening 24 Cells Edison A-6 Batteries Sits Meieastce Cattn 
and Cutting Machine, with hori- Mer gicpe g "hia 
zontal and vertical rolls, 3/16” : No. 342 sc occblsicn isin 
capacity. Nilson Power Press B 2 No. 407 
Two 7 spool horizontal cabling 
' No. 282 No. 400 machines, Right or Left hand 
Waterbury No. 1 Straight Twenty head enameling machine lay 4,” to 3”, max. take-up 28” 
.., roll Machines, complete, capacity down to .001. x10” with adjustable traverse. 
With Spooling Attachment. 
No. 401 No. 408 
No. 302 Eight head spooler, capacity Barron and Crowther 3 hole 
9 Die Richards 200 Ib. spools, motor driven. continuous wire machines, 
Continuous Machine ranges from No. 5 rod to 
For Copper Rod No. 402 21 gauge. 
Hayes electric furnaces, auto- J 
. : . No. 409 
Waterbury stand spooler for matic control, with 32 head Wire pointers for bench or 
fine wire. spooler, for fine wire. post mounting, % to No. 12. 
WE HAVE BUYERS FOR THE FOLLOWING 
No. 270 . 
Tinning Equipment Lich mg ha saholisies 
ight and Medi Punch 
For Fine Wire. ” yo "nn ongay sii Waterbury Cone Machines. 
No. 292 No. 339 No. 384 
Straightening & Cuttin 
Wanted ; g ; -s ' 
Automatic Four Slide Forming Machines, Florist Wire Machines. 
Machines ¥,” Capacity, 20 ft. Lengths. 
No. 410 
No. 301 No. 360 a 
r as : Wanted Barb fence machines in good 
No. 19 Wire Tubular Stranding No. 1 Tor and No. 1 Universal condition, 2 and 4 point. 
Machine for 200 to 400 Ib. bob- and No. 3 Universal Sleeper & 
ins, also Spooler for same. Hartley Coilers. = 
No. 314 No. 381 A 5-keg nail tumbler. 
Hexagon Netting Machines, Die Reaming Lathe 
Small Sizes. No. 412 
No. 326 ; No. 382 Tensile testing machine for low 
Wire Bench with 14” Blocks, Rivet Machines No. 0 or carbon wires No. 5 to No. 25 
1000 lbs. Die Pull. No. 1 Waterbury or Manville. gauge. 

















If You Have Used or Surplus Machinery For Sale, Write for Details of our Plan. 
No Charge For Listing, 


APPRAISALS *** STEEL AND NON-FERROUS +++ INSPECTIONS 
FOR DETAILS WRITE 


Dunscomb Associates 


BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REGISTRY OF USED WIRE MILL MACHINERY 
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New Up-to-Date Revised 
WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS 
1934 Buyers Guide 
and Year Book 


Ot The Wire Association 











Ready for Limited Edition Order 


Delivery ! $5.00 Per Copy Now! 














WHO MAKES IT? 


The seventh annual edition is now ready! 
Greatly enlarged and improved, and combined with the Year Book of the Wire Association, 
it is the only complete and up-to-date Buyers Guide for the wire industry. 
It tells where to buy 


BARE AND COVERED WIRE IN ALL METALS. 
MACHINERY, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
WIRE DRAWING AND FORMING. 

FORMED AND FABRICATED WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS. 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE. 


Over eight hundred classifications, alphabetically arranged, cover everything used in making 
and forming all kinds of wire. Listings range from Abrasives to Zine Wire. 


Just Sign and Mail the Form Below 


Wire & Wire Products 
17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


You may send us... copies of the Wire and Wire Products Annual Directory, Index 
and Buyers Guide for which we will remit $5.00 per copy on receipt of invoice— 


PERO cf DEO a eee re ee RT NS es i 


a ns 0 ee 
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LOCKWASHER PRODUCTION 





preom locomotives and power-shovels to radios and slot-machines, lock- 
washers are found with increasing frequency on all modern machines. 


Production methods were antiquated until the development of the 
Sleeper & Hartley series of high-production Lockwasher Machines. 





Coiling and cutting the wire, taken directly from the bundle, in one 
operation, these machines give unprecedented economies in production. 
With a wide range of adjustment these machines in 5 sizes handle any key- 
stone stock up to 2” square. The small machines produce 1200 to 2400 
washers per minute while the largest, illustrated above, turn out from 
200 to 400 per minute. 


These machines are carefully designed with anti-friction bearings 
throughout and with special gearing. Users are particularly enthusiastic. 
Fast and powerful, they will save you money. 








SLEEPER @ HARTLEY, INC. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
DESIGNERS OF “THE MACHINES THAT PUT THE ‘RINGS’ IN SPRINGS” 
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236 MILES OF 1% TUBING 











FIRTHALOY 
GEMENTED 
GARBIDE 


for 


WIRE DRAWING DIES 
TUBE DRAWING DIES 
EXTRUDING DIES 


EYELET AND 
FERRULE DIES 


SIZING DIES 
BURNISHING DIES 
COATING DIES 
SWEDGING DIES 
STRANDING DIES 
MANDRELS 
GUIDES, ETC. 


SHAPED DIES 

(Hex. Oct. Rect. Sq.) 

SPECIAL SHAPED 
DIES 

(On application) 


SPRING WIRE 
APPLICATIONS 


WIRE CURLING DIES 
(Coiling Points or Bumpers) 
WIRE GUIDES 


ARBORS OR MANDRELS, 
ETC. 


Consult our Engineering 
Department, they will gladly 
quote you prices for Firthaloy 
Dies and Tools designed to 
give the maximum efficiency 
obtainable for any practical 
application. 


‘WE DO OUR PART 
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DRAWN THROUGH A FIRTHALOY DIE 


om 
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FIRTHALOY 
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CUSTOMER’S REPORT OF DECEMBER 9th, 1933 
“Total number of feet drawn to date—1,250,000. Material 
drawn—.15 Carbon Steel Tubing, 14” wall, second pass, 
30% reduction. 

The Firthaloy die has never been reground and is still on 
original size. 
Dies previously used produced from 15,000 to 20,000 feet 
of tubing.” © 





For high production, for quality production, for sure pro- 
duction—use FIRTHALOY CEMENTED CARBIDE DIES. 


The trade mark 





assures you that the die is 
FIRTHALOY QUALITY 
American made from American materials. 


FIRTH- STERLING 
STEEL GOMPANY 


General Offices and Works: McCKEESPORT, PA. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses: 
NEW YORK HARTFORD DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
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A New Zinc Coating Process 


By J. L. Schueler 


Metallurgist, Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Indiana 





HE so-called hot galvanizing 

process is probably the best 
known and most widely used meth- 
od for coating steel wire with zinc. 
Steel of the usual type is one of 
the poorest of the common metals, 
from the standpoint of corrosion 
resistance, per se, yet no other 
economically available metal af- 
fords the all around physical char- 
acteristics and general useful 
properties that steel does. 


++ + 


HE corrosion of steel, and, in 

general, all other metals as 
well, is affected by the influence of 
varying climatic conditions; cor- 
rosion due to atmospheric condi- 
tions proceeding more rapidly 
where higher temperature and 
humidity is encountered. Cor- 
rosion is also severe in air contain- 
ing smoke and other industrial 
gases, especially where sulphuric 
acid or its gaseous derivatives are 
components of the atmosphere. 

+++ 


Rate At Which Zinc Coating 
Is Consumed 


HE rate at which a zinc coating 
is consumed under atmospher- 
ic corroding conditions, in addition 


Describing a new process for gal- 
vanizing wire andstrip as developed 
by the Continental Steel Co. of 
Kokomo, Ind. and covered by U. 
S. Patent No. 1,936,487. ¥ v v 


to the true weathering action 
which would occur with zinc alone, 
is governed, in considerable part, 
by the factors just mentioned and 
which are beyond our control. The 
rate of this corrosion is markedly 
affected by the area and distribu- 
tion of exposed steel caused by pin- 
holes and other voids in the zinc 
coating. As long as these bare 
spots are few and small the burden 
of protection imposed on the zinc 
is diminished. However, when the 
zine is nearly all used up, or, for 
any reason, the area of exposed 
steel increases, corrosion causes 
the rapid consumption of the re- 
maining zine. The steel then rusts 
away at a rate controlled only by 
its individual rust resisting prop- 
erties. 
++ + 


Electro-Chemical Theory Of 
Corrosion 


ROBABLY the oldest and most 
commonly accepted explan- 
ation of this type of corrosion is 
the so-called electro-chemical 


through to the 


theory. Based on this premise the 
function of the zine coating is said 
to prevent corrosion of steel by 
electro-chemical action. The elec- 
tro-chemical theory may be brief- 
ly described by comparison with a 
simple voltaic cell. 


+++ 


HUS, if a piece of zine and a 
piece of steel are immersed in 
a glass of water to which a few 
drops of sulphuric acid have been 
added, and, if the two metals are 
connected outside of the solution 
to form ‘a closed circuit, an electric 
current will flow from the zine 
steel, the liquid 
acting as a conductor. 
+++ 


HE zinc is said to be electro- 
negative to the steel and as 
long as the zine is present, the 
steel is protected. 
++ + 


F the zine is replaced by some 
metal which is electro-positive 
towards steel, such as tin, lead or . 
copper, the current then flows in 
a reverse direction, and the steel, 
instead of being protected, is con- 
sumed, as was the zinc in the first 
case. 
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N ordinary galvanized wire 
contains a myriad of these 
infinitely small voltaic cells, and 
some which are not so small. These 
cells are formed at the exposed 
surfaces of the steel, (when the 
coating becomes wet with rain or 
moisture) due to these pores and 
other voids in the zine coating. 
This moisture, in turn, having ab- 
sorbed sulphuric acid and other 
corrosive substances from the air, 
furnishes the electrolyte for the 
voltaic cell described above, the 
zinc of the coating forming one 
pole, and the steel of the base, the 
other pole. It is important to re- 
member that the zinc in thus pro- 
tecting the steel, is being slowly 
consumed. 


+ + + 


Requisites of Zinc Coating 


THER things being equal, a 

thick coating of zinc will take 
longer to be consumed by cor- 
rosion, and so will protect the steel 
for a longer period than a thin 
coating. Unfortunately, however, 
the wire galvanizer cannot im- 
prove his produc* merely by yield- 
ing to a generous desire to put on 
more zinc. Zinc coatings applied 
by the hot galvanizing process are 
inherently brittle, especially if they 
are heavy. 

+ + + 


HE application of a zinc coat- 
ing to a steel wire is not a 


HE main purpose of the zinc 
coating, of course, should be 
to seal the enclosed wire from the 
air and moisture with a_ tight, 
highly impervious, metallic coat- 
ing which itself is sufficiently re- 
sistant to corrosion to have a rea- 
sonably long life. 
+++ 
should be remembered that 
single metallic coatings, par- 
ticularly in thinly deposited lay- 
ers, seldom are completely imperv- 
ious. This is a matter of common 
observation, zinc coatings being no 
exception to this propensity. 
++ + 
NOTHER of the requisites of 
a zine coating is that it ad- 
here firmly to the steel wire. The 
precise physical and _ chemical 
mechanism by which the zinc is 
caused to adhere firmly to the 
steel, is, in the writer’s opinion, 
unimportant, as long as it is ef- 
fective. 


By 


++ + 
“Flame-Sealed” Zinc Coating And 
Method of Applying To 
Steel Wire 


LL of these important factors 
which add to the protective 
value of a zine coating, have been 
thoroughly considered in the de- 
velopment of a new method of zinc 
coating with which the writer has 
been connected, and which is il- 
lustrated in the  diagramatic 
sketch Figure 1. As shown in the 
sketch the wire passes from the 
reels, through an annealing fur- 
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nace where the wire is’ heated to 

a suitable annealing temperature. 
++ + 

FTER cooling slowly, the wire 

is passed through a cleaning 

bath of muriatic acid and then 

through a fluxing solution. From 

the latter the wire passes through 





| 





simple nor an easy matter. This 
inherent brittleness precludes the 
use of the heavier zinc coatings 
when applied by the usual and or- 
dinary processes. When a wire 
leaves a bath of molten zinc, it not 
only carries a heavy amount of 
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Of coating material, but the latter iS dryer, and then into a bath of 

ou rough and irregular in its distribu- molten zinc. It has been found ad- 
Yio tion around the wire. The tradi-  yantageous to control the viscosity 
x tional method of smoothing the of the molten zinc bath by con- | 
s | O coating is to pass the coated wire trolling its temperature. P 
s | OF through wipes before the zinc a 
solidifies. In principle, this is HE wire after leaving the molt- 

sound enough, but, in practice, it en zine coating bath 


passes 

















has always been difficult to keep 
the wipes from removing most of 
the zinc. Even worse, perhaps, is 
the tendency of the wipes to in- 
crease the number, even if they 
reduce the size, of the pores and 
pin-holes perforating the coating. 


through a highly developed mech- 
anism called a coating regulator. 
Here the amount of coating to be 
carried by the wire is regulated, 
mechanically. This regulator while 
not a wipe, per se, does remove 
some of the coating and in this 
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_ MicroPnorogrAPHs OF FLAME SERLED CorTing HND ORDINARY COATING 
On Sree. Wire BAse. 
IMMAG.$50 X Arid ENLARGED, 


respect performs one of the func- 
tions of a wipe. 


+ + + 


FTER leaving the coating 
regulator the wire passes in- 
to the flame sealing unit where the 
still unsolidified coating is subject- 
ed to the action of controlled flame. 
The flame action not only evens 
the distribution of the coating 
around the wire, but also smooths 
the coating and seals up pores, pin 
holes or other voids therein. The 
coated wire is then cooled and coil- 
ed. 
++ + 


HE flame sealing unit may be 
used for one wire, two wires, 

or more, depending on the num- 
ber of wires which can be passed 
through the galvanizing unit as- 


% 2 \ : me ve oe 
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STEEL PASE 


ORDINARY 
Zinc CORTING 







The coating 
regulator is composed of independ- 
ent units permitting any one of 


sociated therewith. 


these, or more, to be adjusted, 
changed, or otherwise worked on, 
without disturbing the remaining 
regulators. In the event of a 
break in one of the wires passing 
through the apparatus, the wire 
is readily removed from its as- 
sociated regulator and drawn out 
to the side of the flame sealer, 
without interfering with the re- 
maining wires. 
+ + + 
Process Is Suitable For Wire 


Or Strip 


HE process is suitable for flat 
wire, shaped wire, or strip, 
especially where such material 
lends itself to continuous operation. 


: a er re. ° "STEERS 9 ssancaipeai 
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HE flame sealed process is be- 

ing used by the Continental 
Steel Corporation at Kokomo, 
Indiana, its fence wire being 
coated by this new _ process. 
Heavy coatings which will stand 
severe fabrication without crack- 
ing from the steel base are being 
produced successfully, these coat- 
ings having the added characteris- 
tics mentioned above, of imperv- 
iousness, smoothness and even dis- 
tribution. 


5s 3 

N Fig. 2 are shown two micro- 
photographs which illustrate 
in a vivid manner the difference in 
thickness between an _ ordinary 
zine coating and a heavy flame seal- 
ed coating. Both microphotographs 
have been magnified 550X and en- 
larged to double their original size. 
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Bright Annealing of Fine Copper Wire in 
The Continuous Furnace 


By Neil H. Knowlton and Theo. B. Bechtel, 


T is axiomatic that the most im- 
portant characteristic of wire 
is uniformity. In the production 
of fine copper wire, and in view of 
the requirements of the subse- 
quent fabricating processes, the 
necessity for uniformity is par- 
ticularly stressed. Naturally the 
annealing operation is a very im- 
portant contributing factor either 
for or against a uniform product, 
aceording to whether the anneal- 
ing practice is good or bad, and 
therefore, annealing equipment 
capable of turning out a uniform- 
ly annealed product is a matter of 
foremost importance for the wire 
mill. 
+++ 
Applicability of Continuous Furnace 
to the Annealing of Fine 
Copper Wire 


T is also a commonly accepted 
fact that the continuous fur- 
nace is inherently best adapted for 
the maximum uniformity of temp- 
erature distribution in all heat 
treating operations. Other con- 
siderations, such as the nature of 
the product, wide variations in ma- 
terials, time cycles and tempera- 
ture requirements and variations 
in production may be strong influ- 
encing factors in determining 
whether it is advisable that the 
heat treating equipment be of the 
continuous type or of the batch 
type, and each product and the 
production requirements of each 
mill constitute separate problems 
for every case in order that mis- 
takes be not made in the recom- 
mendations for, and the installa- 
tion of the proper furnace equip- 
ment. 


Engineers, The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


Uniformity is a primary requisite 
in annealing wire. The method 
of annealing spooled copper wire 
and the equipment used as de- 
scribed have proven highly suc- 


_ cessful in obtaining the results 


desired. 
Pees 


Adaptability of Fine Copper Wire 
and Annealing in the 
Continuous Furnace 
| the annealing of fine copper 
wire, spooled, it is quite appar- 
ent that the nature of the product 
is such as to lend itself very read- 
ily to handling in the continuous 
furnace. The spools of wire form 
a dense and compact load, as con- 
cerns the individual pieces com- 
prising the charge, so that the 
loading and unloading of the con- 
veyor are simple and quickly ac- 
complished, and the shape and size 
of the spools are such that they 
may be very conveniently handled 
on an extremely simple form of 


conveyor. 
+ + + 


Advantages of Continuous Furnace 


for This Product 
ROM the above, it is apparent 
that with this product we 

have a case where the use of the 
continuous furnace is strongly in- 
dicated, and the benefits of con- 
tinuous heat treatment be utilized. 
In general, these benefits are: 

1. Improved quality of the an- 
neal. 

2. Reduced time in process. 

3. Continuous flow of product. 

4. Simple and economical han- 
dling. 

5. Speeding up of shipments. 

6. Decreased material in pro- 
cess. 





Quality of Anneal in Continuous 
Furnace 


EGARDING quality of the an- 
neal, it can be seen that load- 
ing the spools one layer high, with 
uniform distribution of the heat 
source both above and below the 
load, the conditions are decidedly 
more favorable to uniform heating 
of the individual spools than is the 
case where a number of spools ere 
built up into a comparatively high 
and broad stack. In such stack, 
under ordinary conditions, it is 
obvious that ‘the outer layers of 
spools are the first to reach temp- 
erature, with the center spools the 
last. Conversely, on cooling, the 
outer spools are the first to cool 
off, and the center spools the last. 
Thus, then is considerable differ- 
ence in the time temperature 
curves of the several parts of the 
stack of spools, and to overcome 
this, either the time cycles are ex- 
cessively long, to approach equali- 
zation, or devices such as forced 
convection are resorted to, even in 
which case the stack mass effect 
is such as to require from 114 to 
3 or 4 times as much time for the 
total heating and cooling cycle as 
is necessary with the continuous 
furnace. 


+ + + 


Other Operating Conditions as 
Compared to Batch Type Practice 


N addition to quality of product; 
economy, simplicity and ease of 
operation are likewise of import- 
ance. Continuous furnace oper- 
ation for the particular product 
under consideration will compare 
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(Above) Charging 
end of continuous 
furnace, annealing 
fine copper wire on 
spools—the material 
is pushed through on 
trays. + 


































very favorably with that of any 
other type of equipment, as the 
material is simply placed singly 
upon the conveyor trays, no great 
care in loading being required as 
is the case where the equipment 
requires the building up of stacks 
of spools to considerable height. 
Also, there are no operations to 
be performed such as bolting of 
retort covers, transferring of 
heavy furnace parts from one posi- 
tion to another, etc., as are neces- 
sitated with certain forms of the 
batch type design. Also, if the 
conveying equipment in the con- 
tinuous furnace is properly design- 
ed and suitable, it will be found to 
be more economical as to fuel or 
electric energy costs than other 
forms of equipment. 


++ + 


Obsolete Forms of Continuous 
Furnaces 


OWEVER, there are a number 
of continuous furnaces in op- 
eration on this product, employing 
steam or gas filled retorts requir- 
ing water seals to maintain the re- 


tort atmosphere. As the spools are 
discharged from the retort, and in 
their passage through the water 
seal, water is picked up by the 
wire. Hence, water staining of 
the bright wire often results, and 
in any event, it is usual to dry the 
coils, necessitating an additional 
operation. With the furnace de- 
scribed in the following, the ma- 
terial is delivered dry as well as 
bright, so that no drying is requir- 
ed, the annealed material being 
ready for shipment or further pro- 
cessing or for fabrication. 


++ + 


Economical Sizes of Furnaces and 
Fuels for Continuous Furnaces 


ONTINUOUS furnaces may, of 

course, be built in any size to 
suit production requirements, but 
units having productive capacities 
of 10,000 lbs. and of 15,000 Ibs. 
per 24 hrs. are very satisfac- 
tory as to size. Such units are 
large enough to give satisfactory 
operating economies, and_ small 
enough to be sufficiently flexible 





(Below) Discharge 
end of furnace. The 
wire is discharged 
bright, dry and uni- 
formly annealed. 
Tests on fine wire 
show 30%  elonga- 
tion. 


for varying production needs. 
These units may be fired with gas 
or electrically heated. The gas 
fired furnaces require, of course, 
a retort, and since the require- 
ments for fuel or for electric en- 
ergy, as the case may be, are very 
low there is very little in actual 
dollars and cents saved by the use 
of even a low cost fuel such as 
natural gas, as compared to elec- 
tricity. Furthermore, since with 
electric heat there is no retort to 
maintain, in most cases the use of 
electrically heated equipment is 
clearly indicated. 


++ + 


Continuous Bright Annealing 
Furnace Installation 


NE of these continuous bright 

annealers, having a capacity 
of 10,000 lbs. per 24 hrs. was re- 
cently installed by The Electric 
Furnace Co. of Salem, Ohio, in the 
plant of a prominent manufactur- 
er of fine copper wire, and has been 


(Please turn to page 156) 
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Seams for Fourdrinier Wires 


Part IV 


By Kurt Jahn, Sallfeld, Thrg. Germany 





Special Seam No. 25 


HIS special seam is another 

method of making the seam 
shown in Photo 24. (See previous 
installment). 


Beside a weft wire made entire- 
ly of solder metal, a second weft 
wire is laid between the warp wire 
ends. This latter wire is of metal 
with high melting point. 


+++ 


HOTO 25 illustrates. this 
method. Figure 3 shows a 
cross-section of the two ends be- 
fore joining, in which each two 
weft wires consist of one of solder 
and the second of severely melt- 
able metal. Figure 4 shows the 
same ends after being soldered. 


+++ 


N this special seam shown in 
photo 25, separate weft wires 
“F” of metal with high melting 
point are arranged in the cloth 
beside the weft wires “E” of 
solder metal. By melting the 
solder metal wires “E”’ one solid 
metal stripe “D’’ is formed join- 
ing the weft wires “‘F” one to the 
other and with the warp wire ends 


[ fleb. 3 





A description of the methods in use 
in Germany for obtaining an endless 
wire belt for fourdrinier paper making 
machines. The article particularly 
describes methods of producing var- 
ious kinds of seams for joining the 


belt. (Continued from April) 
RE 


“A”, A’. This special seam offers 


the same advantages as the seam” 


illustrated in photo 24, but here 
the resistance is still further in- 
creased by the second weft wire 
made totally of severely meltable 
metal. 


+ + + 


Special Seam No. 26 


HIS is a further refinement of 

the seams 24 and 25 previous- 
ly described. After soldering it 
up there is no irregularity what- 
ever. While seams 24 and 25 use 
filler wires of solder at both ends 
to be joined, either with or with- 
out cores, in seam 26 only one end 
is so provided. At the other end 
the last movement of the harness 
causes the warp wires to embrace 
2 normal filler wires. The warp is 
then cut between these two wires 
and the remaining wire taken out. 
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Then the warp ends are pushed 
over the solder covered filler wire 
which forms the edge of the other 
end of the belt. These warp ends 
are pushed right on top of the mat- 
ing warp wires, and the ends are 
secured by melting the solder in 
the usual way. 


+ + + 


HE photo shows the various 

steps in preparing this seam. 
It will be clear from the plan view 
that there is no lateral off-set of 
warp wire ends and that the mesh 
openings are exactly the same at 
the seam as elsewhere, so that 
drainage is perfect and the paper 
is not marked. 


+++ 


Special Seam No.'27 


N this seam the last filler wires 
at both ends are soldered or 
welded to the warp wires, and the 
two ends are then joined up by a 
special lacing wire. It was possible 
formerly to use a lacing wire of 
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the same size as the warp wires, 
since the mesh openings were large 
enough to allow such a wire to bed 
in and not project above the 
crimps. Recently however with 
changes in paper specifications, 
and in raw materials, as well as 
higher speeds, it has been neces- 
sary to increase the gauge of the 
warp wires, thus cutting down the 
mesh openings and crowding the 
lacing wire up above the surface. 
It has been necessary to use small- 
er lacing wires, for example lacing 
wire of .007 to .008 with a warp of 
.0095 to keep the lacing down and 
avoid marking the paper. 
+++ 


UCH a lacing wire naturally has 
a lower breaking strength 
than the warp and this makes a 
weak joint, especially after it has 
suffered from the corrosion influ- 
ences of the mixture and mechani- 
cal injury on the section boxes. It 
would be better to keep up the size 
of the lacing wire. 
+++ 


T was with this in mind that 
seam No. 27 was developed. In 
this seam the lacing wire is prac- 
tically the same size as the warp. 
It would normally project above 
the surface if it were not ground 
off. The belt is draped over a 24” 
roller and the projecting lacing 
wire ground off by hand, using fine 
grained hones of emery. The sharp 
edges of the flat are then rounded 
off, for if left sharp they would 
have a bad effect on drainage. 


+ + + 


Special Seam No. 28 


N this seam the last weft wire 
of one end of the belt is held 
in place by a lacing which also em- 
braces a weft wire lying further 
back in the cloth. A similar lacing 
wire in the other end of the belt 
comes forward and encircles the 
last weft wire of the first end, thus 
making a hinge joint. 


++ + 


N photo 28, figure 2 shows an 
enlarged view of such a seam. 
The lacing wire B runs from the 
fourth weft wire C of fabric end A, 
embraces the last weft wire D and, 
running on from mesh to mesh it 








ations of this lacing pattern can of 
course be made. Two, three, four 
or more weft wires can be linked 
to the other section and the angle 
of the lacing can be varied consid- 
erably. 

+ + + 


Special Seam No. 29 


LL seams previously describ- 
ed are used in fourdrinier 
wires of the simple square weave. 
Such fabrics have a comparative- 
ly short life because of the sharp- 
ly crowned warps, which wear out 
quickly in their passage over the 
alternately contacts and embraces breast rolls and suction boxes. A 
wires C and D, joining D to fabric better wearing surface is present- 
end A. In fabric end E the lacing ed by fabrics of the triple twill 
wire F runs alternately around the type. On the other hand the triple 
third weft wire Gand the last weft twill fabric is not so rigid as the 
wire D of the other fabric end. The _ plain weave, tending to yield to 
ends of the warp wires project in- diagonal stresses, and lacing wires 
to the mesh openings of the oppos- might easily pull it out of shape 
ed end of the cloth, so that the and cause a variation in mesh sizes 
cloth is off-set by 14 mesh. Vari- (Please turn to page 157) 
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Question 1604 
Tire Wire Data Wanted 


The Wire Association: 

“We are interested in a method 
of covering iron or steel wires with 
zinc and above this zinc cover a 
copper cover has to be put. The 
purpose of this double process of 
coppering above zincing is to get 
a very close and well cleaving com- 
bination with rubber. These wires 
are to be used as inlaids in tires. 
We should be very glad if you 
could give us a hint who can make 
such a wire or inform us of a meth- 
od of making such a zinc-copper 
cover.” 

++ + 

It is requested that any mem- 
ber of the Wire Association who 
ean furnish information regarding 
the above question, communicate 
with the Secretary. 


++ + 


Question 1602 

Vacuum Cleaning in Wire Mills 
The Wire Association: 

“We have made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to use large 
vacuum cleaning machines in our 
Wire Drawing Department to pick 
up grease, lime and soap dust, 
hemp, short pieces of wire and 
other dust and dirt such as ac- 
cumulates in a wire drawing de- 
partment. 

I cannot help but feel that the 
correct design and size of portable 
equipment can be developed for 
this purpose which would result in 
healthier working conditions, 
cleaner wire drawing rooms than 
it is possible to obtain by sweep- 
ing with a fioor brush or broom as 
is the general practice. 

We have been told by several 
vacuum machine builders that 
other companies are successfully 
using their equipment but, frank- 
ly, we have not been able to get 
definite information from any of 
the mills who are supposedly using 
vacuum cleaners to actually satis- 
fy ourselves that there is suitable 
equipment on the market today. 


To me it would seem that this 
subject should be of considerable 
interest to all of the mills that 
are members of our Association, 
and I would like to see the subject 
developed by you in the form of a 
questionnaire to our members or 
through the medium of Wire & 
Wire Products”. 

+++ 

It is requested that any mem- 
ber of the Wire Association who 
can furnish information regarding 
the above question, communicate 
with the Secretary. 

++ + 
Question 1555 
Costs of Lime Coating 
The Wire Association: 


Please give us any information ° 


you can on the following: 
1—Average lime consumption 
per ton of rod pickled and drawn. 
2—Average cost of lime coating 
per ton of rod and wire drawn. 
+ + + 
Answer No. 1 

First—anything like definite cost fig- 
ures are unobtainable except in specific 
instances. 

.In general, the contents of the lime 
tanks in which the wire is dipped are 
changed at intervals which are largely 
dependent on the tonnage of wire pro- 
duced, and the interval varies from 
thirty days to six months. The practice 
in some western mills with production 
running as high as two hundred tons 
per day, is to change and clean their 
lime tanks once a month. Some eastern 
mills with a low production as far as 
weight is concerned, will effect this 
change and cleaning of the tanks pos- 
sibly once every six months. Another 
factor as regards the question of time 
of changing may depend also upon the 
superintendent, who, in one case may 
change more frequently than another 
superintendent, although both may be 
making the same grades of wire. 

You can readily see that where pro- 
duction in some western mills runs as 
high as 200 tons of rods per day, and 
their lime cost is around $7.00 or $8.00 
per ton, it can easily be determined, 
providing their rods are dipped but 
once, what the cost of liming per ton 
will be by dividing the number of tons 
of lime used over a certain period by 
the number of tons of rods produced. 

The practice in some eastern mills of 
passing their rods through a lime bath 
as high as three times then throws this 
calculation all out of balance. Eastern 
manufacturers will pay as high as 
$21.00 a ton for lime, which naturally 
would make a higher cost per ton of 
rods if only dipped once but might be 


on a parity with the cost of western 
lime coating if dipped three times. 

Therefore, to attempt to give the av- 
erage lime consumption per ton of rod 
pickled and drawn, or to give an aver- 
age cost of the lime coating per ton, 
would be very much of a misleading fig- 
ure. On the other hand, with the in- 
formation from this particular member 
making the inquiry as to his monthly 
production, his cost of lime and the in- 
tervals at which he buys this lime, and 
his practice as to coating, his own par- 
ticular cost and consumption would not 
be difficult to determine.” 

- 2 oe 


Question 1620 
Wire Rope Load 


The Wire Association: 

As a member of the Wire As- 
sociation, I beg to put forward the 
following question to your techni- 
cal experts or research depart- 
ment, and would be obliged if you 
would let me have their consider- 
ed opinion. 

What is the maximum safe load 
for a triple sheave carriage run- 
ning under the following condi- 
tions: 

Sheave—Diameter on tread 17 
inches 

Standing Line—Running on 2” 
dia. rope with approximately 170 
tons breaking strain 

Span—2865 feet 

Declivity—35% average 

Sag—7.6 taken at right angles. 


++ + 
Answer No. 1 

Referring to the above “inquiry we 
understand a safe load rating is desired 
for the cableway in question. We inter- 
pret the data to mean that a 2” diam- 
eter track cable having a strength of 
approximately 170 tons is used over a 
span of 2865 ft., the span length being 
measured along the chord line joining 
the tops of the two towers. We believe 
also that the angle which this chord 
line makes with the horizontal is ap- 
proximately 35°. The sag is given at 
7.6, which we assume to mean percent 
or, in other words, representing a loaded 
deflection measured at the center of the 
span at right angles to the chord line 
of approximately 218 ft. The cableway 
carriage, we believe, is equipped with 
three sheaves each 17” tread diameter. 

On the basis of the above data we 
have estimated that the load including 
the weight of the carriage and the bucket 
should not exceed 7500 lbs. This will 
result in a safety factor between 4 and 
4%, which is representative of good 
practice for this type of equipment. Pos- 
sibly we have misinterpreted the data 
and, if so, the safe load value we have 
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given may not be correct, and if we 
misunderstood the problem we 
shall be very glad to revise our recom- 
mendation if we are given sufficient ad- 
ditional data so that we shall have a 
clear idea as to the exact conditions. 


++ + 
Answer No. 2 

The maximum safe load for this in- 
clined span is calculated to be 12 tons. 
This safe load includes the weight of 
the carrier and allows a factor of safe- 
ty of 4 when the breaking strength of 
the rope is taken as 170 tons. 

The maximum tension in the rope is 
calculated to be 84,867 lbs. or 42.44 tons, 
so that using 4 as a safety factor, we 
have 169.76 tons as compared with 170 
tons which was given as the approxi- 
mate breaking strength of the rope. 

This I believe a your question. 

+ 


Answer No. 3 

Your inquiry regarding safe load for 
a 2” line under conditions mentioned, 
looks like this might be a logging 
proposition, and is perennially bobbing 
up among loggers on the Coast. 

A safe maximum load, as you will 
readily realize, may be very much mul- 
tiplied under certain conditions of ser- 
vice, especially when catenaries are to 
be figured in, or when the carriage is 
near either spar tree. You mention a 
declivity of 35% average. We assume 
this is the difference between the high 
spar tree and the low spar tree. It makes 
quite a difference whether logs are be- 
ing handled up hill or down. As to the 
stress imparted to the track cable, 
strange to say, the downhill pull is 
usually very much harder on the rope. 

It will be necessary to know what 
material is being handled and whether 
the load is being lifted entirely off the 
ground or, as in the case of logging, is 
dragged along the ground where the 
logs may hit stumps or other obstruc- 
tions and very greatly run up the load 
stresses. We find that loggers on the 
Coast never take into consideration such 
items as acceleration and deceleration. 

In addition you have given the ap- 
proximate breaking strain of 2” rope as 
170 tons. The breaking strain of the 
highest grade rope, as shown in stand- 
ard catalogs is 161 tons. Preferably, 
ropes should never be stressed beyond 
one-fifth of the breaking strain, but 
under certain conditions where life is 
not at stake one-third is permissable. 
Undoubtedly the rope in question is prob- 
ably an independent wire rope center 
instead of a hemp center line, and some 
of our competitors maintain that a wire 
rope center adds 10%. We, on the con- 
trary, maintain that a wire rope cen- 
ter not only does not add anything to 
the strength of a line but that, due to 
the internal nicking, it actually begins 
to detract from the breaking strain 
after the rope gets into service. 

In addition to the above questions 
asked, we would like to know how far 
the three sheaves are spaced apart on 
the tract cable, whether they are rigid, 
or separately suspended on yokes. It 
probably would be best to give us a 
sketch of the layout, together with the 


weight of the carriage and all appen- 
dages, and the dead maximum load. 
oe ot, a 

Reply from Inquirer to Answer No. 3 
The Wire Association: 

In reply to your letter regarding 
“maximum safe load for a triple sheave 
carriage”’, 

“Yes, it is a logging proposition and 
the assumption of the 35% average is 
the difference between the high spar 
tree and the low spar tree, and the logs 
are being handled down hill. We are 
afraid we cannot promise that the load 
will be lifted entirely off the ground 
but, as generally is the case in logging, 
it will be dragged along which under- 
standably will run up the load stresses. 
We may take it that the acceleration or 
deceleration is in the hands of the 
donkeyman but the operating speed is 
approximately 500 ft. per minute. As 
mentioned above, we have only given 
an approximate breaking strain of 170 
tons and they have a steel wire rope 
centre which has not been taken into 
account in calculating the actual break- 
ing strain. The question of how far 
the three sheaves are placed apart is 
shown on the enclosed drawing and we 
would mention that the two rear 
sheaves are articulated, the weight of 
the carriage being approximately 2000 
lbs.” together with sketch marked 
Question 3. 


Reply to Above 

Replying to your letter there is hard- 
ly any use to make any pretense of cal- 
culation unless we have the full items 
of conditions, and in order to even ap- 
proximate what the tension on the track 
cable might be, we have set up a sketch 
asking for further information. 

You will readily understand that any 
engineer can figure the tension on a 
cable when both points of suspension 
are at the same height and the weight 
of the carriage and the load is known. 
This is about as far as loggers ever go, 
but there are other items in connection 
with a lay-out of this kind which add 
additional tension sometimes to equal 
or exceed the loads thus figured. 

First of all, when pulling logs down- 
hill the usual set-up is to place the don- 
key engine at the lower spar tree. The 
tract cable is fastened at point “A”. The 
sheave over which the pulling rope op- 
erates is generally located considerably 
lower down on the spar tree, so that 
you can readily see when the carriage, 
as indicated by “C”, is drawn close to 
the lower spar tree, that the donkey en- 
gine frequently is pulling against the 
tract rope, and especially so if the logs 
are being dragged over unknown ter- 
rain and being hung up against stumps, 
which is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. From which you can see that 
there is almost no way to determine 
what the load on the trade cable might 
be, as it might be anything up to the 
limit of the power of the donkey engine, 
and usually is. It is also apparent that 
the greater the distance between “A” and 
“B” the more stress will be transmit- 
ted to the track cable, even with a free 


load, and certainly much more if the 
load is dragging on the ground. This is 
the old, old problem that loggers never 
seem to appreciate the consequence of 
and rarely take into consideration any- 
thing more than the weight of the logs 
and the carriage, which in most in- 
stances is an insignificant item compar- 
ed to the other stresses. 

Another bad feature is when string- 
ing the track line, most loggers do not 
check the tension or the sag on the 
line. They simply squint at it with 
their eyes and make a wide guess. Un- 
less the deflection or sag is accurately 
determined, you will realize that the 
stress of any given load cannot be de- 
termined even when hanging free, much 
less with a dragging proposition such as 
the handling of logs. 

The carriage in the sketch which you 
have furnished us is not quite as hard 
on a rope as the usual types used, as- 
suming that the sheaves are of a fairly 
large diameter, which by the way is 
not indicated on the sketch. No answer 
you can give to a logger is satisfactory 
as no two pulls are alike, and the next 
set-up will be different. Our general 
experience has been that the actual load 
or tension on a tract cable is at least 
twice the amount usually figures by 
the loggers, themselves. 


+ + 
Answer No. 4 

To get the exact answer to the prob- 
lem which you have submitted, regard- 
ing the suspended cable, it would be 
necessary to have a little more com- 
plete information. However, from the 
meagre information which you have 
given us, the member of your associa- 
tion who has sent in this problem would 
be quite safe if he did not exceed 45 
tons for the total load, including the 
weight of carriage. However, for best 
results a load not to exceed 30 tons 
would be advisable. By best results we 
mean greater cable life. 

A 30 ton load would contemplate a 
factor of safety of approximately four 
to one, while a 45 ton load would con- 
template a factor of safety of three to 
one. It is our belief that the four to one 
factor of safety would be more advis- 
able, although, as we say, this is based 
upon the approximate information which 
you have given us, and this, we feel 
quite sure, will answer your question. 

+ + + 
Answer No. 5 

Before answering your question we 
would like to have some more informa- 
tion. Will you kindly advise the spac- 
ing center to center of the 17” tread 
diameter sheaves, and also of what ma- 
terial these sheaves are made, that is 
whether steel castings or manganese 
steel. 

Advise also what construction the 2” 
rope has, whether it is a 6-stranded rope 
and whether these strands have 19 or 
37 or other number of wires or whether 
this is of the strand or lock-coil type 
construction. 

You specify the sag as being 7.6 tak- 
en at right angles. We do not know 
whether this is 7.6% or feet, nor do we 
know whether the right angle is taken 
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from the horizontal or the slope. Will 
you kindly send us the sketch indicating 
all this information as well as the in- 
formation requested above. 


os 
Reply from Inquirer to Answer 5 


The Wire Association: 


We enclose herewith pencil sketch 
showing spacing center to center of the 
17” sheave, and the material is of man- 
ganese steel. The construction of the 
2” rope will be 6/19 seale lay. They 
are perfectly correct in taking the sag 
at right angles to chord, at center of 
chord, and it is 7.6%. 


+++ 


Answer No. 5A 
(Continuation of Answer No. 5) 
In Reply to Above 
The Wire Association: 


We have yours enclosing a rough 
sketch of the carriage to be used on the 
cableway proposition outlined in prev- 
ious letter but you have not answered 
the other questions in our letter. We 
therefore had to make some assump- 
tions which may or may not be correct. 


From the design of the carriage we 
would assume that this is a logging 
cableway proposition, and therefore the 
factor of safety on the track cable would 
be as low as 3, which would not be the 
case if this is a commercial or erection 
type of cableway. Furthermore tha 
strength of the 2” cable given in your 
letter as 170 tons matches up with an 
old list of lock wire rope weighing 10 
Ibs. per foot. If this assumption is not 
correct and if this is a 6-stranded rope 
then the weight per foot would be less 
than for the lock wire rope, but none 
of these ropes check up with the strength 
of 170 tons. Furthermore we have as- 
sumed that the deflection which you 
specify is 7.6 “taken at right angles” is 
percent of the span, the span length 
being 2,865 feet on the incline, the av- 
erage inclination being 35% or 19° 17’ 
30” from the horizontal. Under these 
assumptions we find that the allowable 
load exclusive of the rope weight itself 
but including the weight of the carriage, 
would be just a little over 42,000 lbs. 

We also find that with the 17” tread 
diameter manganese steel sheaves spac- 
ed 27% and 28 inches as per your sketch, 
that these will be amply safe for carry- 
ing this 42,000 lb. load, and consequent- 
ly the strength of the cable and not the 
safe bearing value of the sheaves is 
the governing consideration for the 
maximum capacity of this carriage. As 
stated above, we do not know whether 
our assumptions are correct but inas- 
much as you have not given us the in- 
formation we had to make the assump- 
tions, and if there is any further in- 
formation we can give you kindly ad- 
vise us. 


Question 1630 


Why Does It Click ? 
A Wail from a Die Man 


FTER hibernating all winter ! 

have just returned from a trip 
to several wire mills, and nearly 
all the diemen asked me why does 
a die click? 

Remembering that Wire & Wire 
Products invites all members of 
the Wire Association to bring their 
problems to it for solution, I here- 
by accept that invitation. 

+ + + 

OMETIMES a testing wire will 
click in the mike when the 
wire is turned in the mike; often 
the wire is so nearly round that a 
good man with a good mike can- 
not detect any difference in the 
wire diameter, but the wire clicks. 

Sometimes a die is considerably 
out of round and the wire will not 
click; wires of different metals 
drawn thru the same die some will 
click and others will not. 

Often a short testing wire will 
not click when a longer wire will. 
_ Please Mr. Editor, Why does it 
Click? 

+ + + 


OME wire men will not use a die 

if there is the slightest click 

in the wire, although they cannot 

detect any variation in the wire 
diameter. 

This I think is perfectly reason- 
able ‘because the wire drawer often 
uses his dies in the wire machine 
until the wire breaks so often that 
he is compelled to examine his dies 
then the first worn die is replaced 
with a new die. Please note, the 
die taken out did not click, it 
screeched, its innards were so bad- 
ly torn. 

Now having put one new die in 
the machine he starts it up and he 
may draw wire but all the chances 
are that the dies ahead of the new 
die are also badly worn and the 
new die is soon as badly torn be- 
cause it is often drawing wire one 
gage too large for it and is folding 
in the irregularities in the wire 
formed by the dies before it with 


the result that the wire cannot be 
drawn into fine sizes because it 
soon becomes all irregularities and 
there is no solid metal left. 

All of which is OK so long as the 
wire does not click. 

++ + 
IES should be inspected regu- 
larly and often enough to en- 
able the die man to make a good 
die at the next gage. 

All dies should be removed from 
the machine and replaced by good 
dies and the old dies thoroughly 
examined. Some may be good 
enough to be put with the good 
die stock, the others should be cut 
to make good dies and returned to 
stock. 

Diamond dies should be given 
the highest possible polish they 
then will draw more and better 
wire before recutting. 

I hope this clicks! 

+ + + 


Now for the Wail 


LL my life I have been asked 

to cut the cost of production, 
off and on for eighteen years; fif- 
teen “off” and three intensively 
“on” I have been trying to make 
a machine that would do the work 
of several machines. 

During this time I have paid the 
Government hard earned cash for 
Patents, or in other words for a 
seventeen year monopoly. 

Now having accomplished what 
I set out to do, that is reduce the 
cost to the consumer, I am con- 
fronted with the following, I may 
advertise good work, speed and 
other things that all my competi- 
tors can but I must not cut prices. 

+ + + 

HE only way I know to get the 
work and get enough to keep 
my machine busy is to advertise 
better work at lower prices, this 
is not selling below cost because 
one man working forty hours per 
week will net me six hundred dol- 
lars per month, but I must not cut 
prices, how else am I going to get 

the work? 

Surely times have changed, I 
fee] that I have been short chang- 
ed. 

(Please turn to page 159) 
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The Argentine Market For Wire & Wire Goods 


Data Compiled by Draht-Welt, Halle-Salle, Germany 


Kitchenware 


HE imports of Kitchenware are 
considerable. They include 
sifters, egg-beaters, woven wire 
bells for covering foods, whipping 
spoons, soap holders, egg holders, 
and the like. Germany supplies 
most of these goods, the balance 
being divided between France and 
America. 
+ + + 
LL such goods imported must 
be tinned or nickel plated, 
and if there is a wooden handle it 
must be if possible enamelled in a 
light color. German goods are pre- 
ferred, partly on account of price 
and partly because of the great 
variety that can be supplied by a 
single shipper. Most of the busi- 
ness is done by dealers who have 
buyers in Germany and New York, 
or through agents in Buenos Aires. 
The American concerns, whose 
sales are much smaller than those 
of German firms, cannot afford to 
maintain a sales organization in 
Buenos Aires. The large import- 
ers deal through their foreign buy- 
ers or for small lots purchased 
from local stores. 
"ee ch 
HE local manufacture of Kitch- 
enware is of little importance. 
Tariff duties vary with different 
articles but average 32% ‘ad val- 
orem, plus 10% in miscellaneous 
charges. In spite of this high 
charge the unsatisfactory local 
supply leaves a large field for for- 
eign goods. 
++ + 
Springs 
MARKET is provided both by 
local industries and import- 
ers of machinery. Local manufac- 
turers’ inquiries are in consider- 
able volume. Locally made springs 
supply the demand for a low-priced 
article in which quality is not the 
prime requisite, but many indus- 
tries require a high grade spring, 
and here the imported article holds 
its place. The United States and 
Germany divide this market, with 
Germany falling behind since the 
devaluation of the dollar. The busi- 


ness is done largely through com- 
mission agents and to some extent 
direct to jobbers and to the large 
users. 
+ + + 
URNITURE springs are sup- 
plied chiefly by local manu- 
facturers, with some importation 
from the States and England. Im- 
ported springs as a rule are not 
japanned. They go chiefly into 
automobile cushion work, but the 
local product is invading this mar- 
ket. 


+ + + 
PRINGS for agricultural ma- 
chinery are usually supplied 
as spares by the builder of the 
machinery. Generally this means 
foreign springs, but the local build- 
ers of agricultural machinery are 
growing, and their requirements 
in springs are increasing. Until 
the local wire industry is able to 
compete in quality, as well as 
price there will be a market for 
springs for automobile work, agri- 
cultural machinery, and to a cer- 
tain extent, for furniture. 
++ + 
Pins, Common and Safety 
HERE is no local industry and 
the imports are quite consid- 
erable. A low quality article is 
generally in demand. Importa- 
tions ran to 70,000 kilos in 1930, 
43,000 in 1931 and 52,000 in 1932. 
Germany supplied 75% of the 
total, with England second and 
France and Belgium trailing. The 
highest grades are from England. 
Tariff is 32—10. 


++ + 
Hair Pins and Barettes 
MPORTATIONS of hair-pins 


have held up well in recent 
years. In 1930 the total was 16,- 
000 kilos, 1931 28,000, and 1932 
about 20,000. Germany, France, 
England and United States divide 
this business with Germany lead- 
ing. In barettes or “bobby-pins” 
the business has lately increased. 
No exact figures are available, but 
Germany’s part is small. The tar- 
iff is 32+-10. Importing is done by 
wholesalers who send their buy- 
ers abroad at regular intervals. 


There are also some _ importers 
who send orders direct to the mills. 
+ + + 
Woven Wire 

LY screen is a seasonal busi- 

ness in the Argentine. Through- 
out the Summer, in the suburbs 
and especially near the confluence 
of the Tiger and the La Plata 
rivers, all doors and windows must 
be screened against insects. Orders 
are usually placed in January for 
August and September delivery. 
The following figures show im- 
ports in recent years. 


1930 1931 1932 
Kg. Kg. Kg. 
Galv. or tinned, under 1,” mesh 
55,081 22,250 20,748 
Not galvanized, under 1,’’ mesh 
149,808 92,133 108,350 
Copper and bronze 
43,582 34,741 22,446 
++ + 


N common fly-screen the United 
States has by far the largest 
share of the market, followed by 
Germany, England, Belgium and 
France in the order named. The 
same is true of galvanized fly- 
screen. Copper and bronze screen- 
ing comes chiefly from Germany, 
with Italy, Belgium, France, 
United States, and England in the 
order named. 
+ + + 
OST of the fly screening is 
painted blue or green and 
shipped in rolls of 5, 10 and 30 
meters. Orders usually specify a 
width of 55 centimeters but 65, 75, 
85, 100, 110 and 120 are also speci- 
fied, in 12, 14 16, 18 and 20 mesh. 
United States gets the quality 
business, with Germany and Bel- 
gium competing for cheap screen- 
ing. While copper and electro gal- 
vanized fabric are acknowledged to 
be superior their high price limits 
the sale. 
++ + 
HERE is a small local industry, 
concerned with two or three 
grades in rather large mesh. These 
compete with the common Europ- 
ean grades. Most exporters of 
woven wire products have com- 


(Please turn to page 155) 
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A Review of Recent Wire Patents 





No. 1,947,455, CABLE CONSTRUC- 
TION, Patented February 20, 1934 by 
Charles E. Bennett, Hawthorne, N. J., 
assignor to The Okonite-Callender Cable 
Company, Incorporated, Paterson, N. 
J., a corporation of New Jersey. 

In order to prevent stretching and 
bursting of the sheath about this cable, 
a resilient fiber covering is provided 
consisting preferably of heavy tape of 
canvas or cotton braid. 

++ + 

No. 1,947,676, SINGLE CORE CABLE, 
Patented February 20, 1934 by Thomas 
Robertson Scott and Norman Arthur 
Allen, Aldwych, London, England, as- 
signors to International Standard Elec- 
tric Corporation, New York, N. J. 

A number of folded paper tapes are 
wound helically over the inner sheath 
and a metal wire or tape placed in the 
spaces between the successive turns of 


the helix, to make contact between the - 


inter sheath and the outer lead sheath. 
++ + 

No. 1,947,688, WIRE FABRIC AND 
METHOD OF MANUFACTURE, Pat- 
ented February 20, 1934 by Frank Wood- 
man, Clinton, Mass., assignor to Ed- 
ward C. Bowers and Charles L. Feld- 
man, receivers for Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, New York, N. Y., a 
corporation of Massachusetts. 

Linear measurement markers are in- 
corporated in stitches at the edge of 
the wire fabric, the stitches providing 
a means for aid in attaching the fabric 
to a support, such as a window screen 
frame. 

+ + + 

No. 1,947,754, REENFORCED WIRE 
NETTING, Patented February 20, 1934 
by Johan Bolger, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

This wire netting is particularly 
adapted for reenforced plaster and con- 
crete construction and consists of in- 
tegral units of heavy reenforced wires 
and thin reenforced wires interwoven 
and welded at their crossing points. 

cae 

No. 1,947,775, MACHINE FOR PRO- 
DUCING WIRE STRANDS, Patented 
February 20, 1934 by Harry Hill, Bel- 
vedere, England, assignor to Callender’s 
Cable and Construction Company, Limit- 
ed, London, England, a British com- 
pany. 

More particularly this machine is 
adapted for the manufacture of wire 
ropes and electric cables, the distribu- 
tion of the power being in appropriate 
proportion between the rolls and cap- 
stan and is. provided by inserting a 
slipping coupling which is set in such 
a value of torque that the transmitted 
power is limited to an approximate 
value and the movement forward of the 
strand is dependent upon the capstan 
exerting the required tension. 

+ + -+ 

No. 1,948,489, ELECTRIC POWER 
CABLE, Patented February 20, 1934 by 
Michael Budscheid, Cologne-Holweide, 
Germany, assignor to Felten & Guille- 
aume Carlswerk Actien-Gesellschaft, 
Cologne-Mulheim, Germany. 

The outer circle of wire in this mul- 


Complete Descriptions and Drawings 
of Patents May Be Had for 25 cents. 
Address, Wire & Wire Products, 17 East 
42nd St., New York. 





Ohio, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
tiple conductor cable comprises wires 
of a diameter larger and smaller than 
the diameter of the wires making up 
the inner layer so as to compensate for 
the latter and render the conductor sub- 
stantially circular in cross section. 


++ + 

No. 1,948,485, METHOD OF DRAW- 
ING WIRE, Patented February 27, 1934 
by Kenneth E. Bemis, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. 

The method consists particularly in 
the treating of molybdenum wire and 
consists in drawing in heating the ele- 
ment in the presence of hydrogen to 
reduce the oxide surface, cooling the 
wire, isolating the wire from the atmo- 
sphere while passing it to a plating 
bath and then electro-plating the wire 
in the bath. It is stated that this meth- 
od avoids any “skinning back” of the 
dies. 


No. 1,948,776, MACHINE FOR WIND- 
ING COILS, Patented February 27, 1934 
by Chester H. Thordarson, Chicago, and 
Osear A. Pearson, Oak Park, IIl., as- 
signors to Thordarson Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, IIl., a corp- 
oration of Illinois. 

This machine is adapted for auto- 
matically winding coils with sections 
from a roll of paraffin tape and insert- 
ing the tape between the layers of the 
coil. 


++ + 

No. 1,951,850, SPRING ASSEMBLY 
FOR UPHOLSTERY, Patented March 
20, 1934 by Louis A. Suekoff, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

This spring assembly is of the all- 
wire type, the end coils being so form- 
ed as to prevent rotation of the springs 
about their axes under the influence of 
compression and expansion, as when in 
use. 


+ + + 

No. 1,951,892, METHOD AND MA- 
CHINE FOR FORMING AND TYING 
LOOPS IN ENDS OF WIRES SECUR- 
ED TO WIRE-BOUND BOXES AND 
THE LIKE, Patented March 20, 1934 
by George N. Williams, Kokomo, Ind., 
assignor to Continental Steel Corpora- 
tion of Indiana. 

More particularly, the machine is 
adapted for forming locked wire loops 
about packing boxes and the like. 

+ + + 

No. 1,952,056, WIRE CONTAINER, 
Patented March 27, 1934 by Jay W. 
Cook, Detroit, Mich., assignor to The C 
and W Wire Container Company, De- 
troit, Mich., a corporation of Michigan. 

A knock-down carton and dispenser is 
provided for wire in coiled form, the 
carton including a handle portion. 


+ + + 
No. 1,952,191, SUBMERGIBLE ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE AND METHOD FOR 
MAKING SAME, Patented March 27, 
1934 by Armais Arutunoff, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, 


This electric cable is stated to have 
been perfected for the purpose of pro- 
viding a conductor for submerged elec- 
tric pumps, such as are employed in the 
oil industry. The cable comprises at 
least a pair of conductors twisted around 
one another and each formed of cable 
strands and layers, the interstices in 
each conductor being filled with rubber 
with a rubber sheath around the conduc- 
tors. A layer of insulating fabric is 
provided over the rubber sheath with a 
continuous film of oil-proof lacquer over 
the fabric, and a sheath of armor over 
the film. 

++ + 


No. 1,952,418, MACHINE FOR SPIN- 
NING HELICAL SPRINGS, Patented 
March 27, 1934 by Henry G. Brandwein, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to A. Brandwein 
& Co., Chicago, Ill., a corporation of 
Illinois. 

The springs of this invention are such 
as are used in spring mattress making. 
By the use of the machine helical 
springs are coupled into inter-locking 
engagement with the associated spiral 
springs. 

+ + + 

No. 1,952,502, APPARATUS FOR 
COATING WIRE, Patented March 27, 
1934 by Robert E. Kinkead, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Una Welding Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, a 
corporation of Delaware. 

More particularly, the apparatus is in- 
tended for applying flux coating to elec- 
tric arc welding wire, the coating being 
so applied that wire may be bent with- 
out breaking hie SOF 


No. 1,952,560, DRAWING PROCESS 
FOR PRODUCTION OF ROUND RODS, 
Patented March 27, 1934 by Heinrich 
Moller, Ergste, near Schwerte, Germany. 

This is a process for producing highly 
polished round steel rods and consists in 
submitting the material in coil form to 
a first draw, then cutting the drawn 
material into straight rods, then sub- 
jecting these straight rods to strong 
head after which the rods are tumbled 
and abraided and then subjected to a 
light draw pass for smoothing the sur- 


face. 
+++ 

No. 1,952,875, MULTICONDUCTOR 
CABLE, Patented March 27, 1934 by 
Frank B. Livingston, Bogota, N. J., as- 
signor to Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Incorporated, New York, N. Y., a corp- 
oration of New York. 

The object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a multiconductor signalling cable, 
the water-tight seal of which will not 
be apt to be broken when the cable is 
bent and unbent. 

+ + + 

No. 1,952,873, BALANCED SPIRAL 
FABRIC, Patented March 27, 1934 by 
Vernon C. King, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Edward C. Bowers and Charles 
L. Feldman, receivers for Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company, New York, N. 
Y., a corporation of Delaware. 

This fabric is particularly adapted for 
conveyor belts, the spirals of the fabric 
producing a spiral action so as to pre- 
vent side travel of the belt. 
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Exports and Imports of Wire 





Exports of Iron and Steel Wire Products in Feb. 1934 and Feb. 1933 


(In gross tons) 








Feb. Jan. Feb 
1934 1934 1933 
MMAR WU 6 5.5 Taos a ag og etna Nig tsa: Sin Bodie veiw w/a bos eNO Lene ala 1,190 7,011 35 
eens, bands aud trip wheel oc cicicceccececcsecnccs 1,884 2,901 1,432 
Plain black or galvanized iron or steel wire ........ 3,374 3,518 500 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing .............. 3,324 2,335 1,775 
MEOVGR) WHE MOCOEN CLOUT iio 5.5 5:00 cece oF sine Se eieciee 59 36 28 
LORS oR Sa a er POT eo RI 120 284 84 
Insulated iron or steel wire and coble—see analysis below 
Other wire and manufactures ..............-see05 31 470 140 
ES SAMIRERN 565. 5a 'wraig le 9. isle Wi meee a Aa eIee Se Mee RIO ee 966 866 479 
MERE phe al gs xe te & eocccie a/a nis Stadia SDeie aod # EM SIN ON doo ec8 45 30 42 
Other nails, including staples ..............-e0ce0. 263 213 299 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and washers .... 398 424 241 
Total, these 11 classifications ..............6:- 11,936 18,088 7,055 





Imports of iron and steel wire and wire products into the United States 
(In gross tons) 





Concrete reinforcement bars 


Merchant steel bars 
Wire rods 
Barbed wire 


Wire rope and strand 
Other wire 
Hoops and bands 
Nails, tacks and staples 


Total, these 13 classifications 





Hollow bars and drill steel ................ 


Gotia iO SUC Steel WITE® 6.6 oiccseecicces 
Telephone and telegraph wire ............. 
Fiat wite and strip ateel » 6.6.5.5 acsecdess 


Tee, WU GH SIVOEE ick dc ck ced eaacas 


eeeuwas 229 46 182 
beasts 48 61 74 
o 6s twas 1,254 1,033 1,812 
iietdareure 864 747 918 
Saueaees 347 1,549 1,100 
sae Wa aay 147 258 173 
tipiere ose 1 

a die iare a a 184 49 60 
ciate 103 145 137 
Salamone 6 64 2 63 
eee eas 1,040 823 1,751 
veeneees 414 605 558 
a oeek sn 25 28 21 
ee 4,719 5,347 6,849 








Exports of Insulated Wire and Cable 
FEBRUARY, 1934 











Lbs. Value 

Insulated iron or steel wire and cable ...........c.scecccceces 4,102 $ 1,028 
SE SEU cae tena ie dS boi vs seb eeeareene re dace 274,802 59,636 
Insulated copper weatherproof wire ............ccccccccccces 142,733 21,621 
pre Ste ae CUNGONND CUNO oc ikke bo cdscacaeeswesasaheca 4,503 1,026 
OLCE SIM UGHE, CORTIED SVENG 6.050 5/5. aieta.e-01a'e 0/6/0610 v's 00,0 esa bers ws 210,694 51,490 
SRM GIRCOMEERG  SONGCLING oyu ok airs oie s.,0.5:5 be ole digbia% wis slur laine eames 53,143 43,268 
Wotas,, CHene (Ci WIGMBINCHUIONS 9 ooo oc. cic esis aesie.c4 aoa cobieeaen 689,977 $178,069 








XPORTS of iron and steel prod- 
ucts from the United States 
were smaller in February than in 
January while imports of these 
same goods rose by the same com- 
parison. The decline in exports 
amounted to 15.1 percent and 
brought the total for that trade 
down to 151,184 gross tons—this 
tonnage remaining, however, 136.6 
percent larger than the February, 
1933, figure. Imports climbed 12.1 
percent to 25,407 tons from the 


very low January total. 
+ + + 


APAN continued to be the prin- 
J cipal market on the tonnage 
basis during February—her total 
of 70,172 tons including 65,113 
tons of scrap and 2,637 tons of tin 
plate. Brazil was the second lar- 
gest market, purchasing 15,283 
tons in all including 8,840 tons of 
heavy rails, 1,461 tons of barbed 


wire, and 1,489 ‘tons of rail joints. 
Canada took 10,633 tons 


++ + 


ANADA was tthe chief source 

of imports in February, her 
total of 6,652 tons (26.2 percent of 
all the iron and steel received) in- 
cluding 1,511 tons of ferro-man- 
ganese and 4,315 tons of scrap). 
The Netherlands followed with 5,- 
079 tons of 20 per cent of the 
month’s trade—pig iron account- 
ing for 5,001 tons of the total. All 
of the 4,753 tons (18.7 percent) 
shown for British India was pig 
iron, while of the 2,673 tons (10.5 
percent) had from Belgium 893 
tons was shapes and 471 tons was 
hoops. Germany, the fifth sup- 
plier of the month, sent over 1,592 
tons (6.3 percent of the total re- 
ceived) including 376 tons of nails 
and 366 tons of hoops and bands. 








ARD clothing receipts rose 20 
percent to appregate 24,870 
square feet valued at $29,043. The 
United Kingdom was the principal 
source of supply sending in 23,132 
square feet valued at $26,614—the 
balance coming from Germany — 
1,187 square feet valued at $1,654 
—and from Belgium 551 square 
feet valued at $775. 
++ + 


IRE cloth and screening im- 

ports were very small in 
February as compared with Jan- 
uary. Totaling 10,435 square feet 
they included 5,912 square feet 
received from Germany and 4,523 
square feet from Canada. Four- 
drinier wire receipts however, 
climbed sharply to 40,688 square 
feet in which total was included 
25,457 square feet from Austria, 
10,181 square feet from Sweden, 
and 5,050 square feet from Ger- 
many. 

++ + 


HE trade in wire fencing and 

netting was smaller in Febru- 
ary. Of that galvanized before 
weaving 2,362,500 square feet were 
had from Germany (2,231,750 
square feet) and from Belgium 
(60,750 square feet), while re- 
ceipts of that galvanized after 
weaving amounted to only 735,400 
square feet of which 515,000 
square feet came from Germany 
and 220,400 square feet from the 
Netherlands. 

+ + + 


XPORTS of iron and steel wood 
screws during February, 1934 
totalled 27,751 gross, valued at $5,- 
385. Of this total the United King- 
dom took 5,460, valued at $2,730; 
Cuba 4,005, value, $435.; Philip- 
pine Islands 7,587, valued at $750; 
Uruguay 3,500, valued at $208.; 
Ecuador 1,680, value $136. 
+ + + 
XPORTS of Brass Wood Screws 
totaled 4,995 gross valued at 
$1,609. Of this amount the Philip- 
pine Islands took 3,725, valued at 
$1,126; Canada, 584, valued at 
$231; Cuba 420, valued at $164.; 
Nicaragua 20, valued at $11. 
+ + + 
MPORTS of wood screws during 
the same period amounted to 
nothing. There were none. 
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‘Round the World With the Wire Industry 





German and American Mills 
Propose Agreement 


EPORTS show that the Ameri- 

can wire manufacturers and 
the IWECO (Continental wire 
cartel) will sign an agreement 
concerning prices and market dis- 
tribution for wire products. This, 
however, is not confirmed by the 
German wire industry, as such an 
agreement would not have any 
great value due to the fact that 
the American industry is not unit- 
ed in a cartel with which the con- 
tinental industry could do busi- 
ness. Buyers are apparently 
thinking such an agreement will 
be signed. 


+ + + 


German Chain Industry Has Better 
Year 


ERMAN exports of “chains 
other than ship chains’, in 
which are included cattle chains, 
dog chains, other animal chains, 
and miscellaneous chains for 


other than marine use, aggregated 


2,907 tons valued at RM 2,275,000 
compared with sales of 2,669 tons 
valued at RM 2,253,000 in 1932. 
German imports of chains were in- 
creased in 1933—to 1385 metric 
tons valued at RM 386,000 from 
the 1932 trade of 111 metric tons 
valued at RM 329,000—this trade 
consisting for the most part of 
motor car and motorcycle chains 
the principal sources of which are 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Switzerland. 


++ + 


China Imports More Iron and Steel 


HINESE purchases of wire 

and wirp rope rose 3,000 tons 
to 30,000 valued at $1,501,000. 
Here Germany with 10,000 tons 
was the principal source of supply, 
Japan second with 7,000 tons. 
Receipts of galvanized pipes and 
pipings, tubes and tubings (as dis- 
tinguished from the ungalvanized 


the trade in which has been de- 
scribed above) climbed 1,000 tons 
to 7,000 tons valued at $618,000, 
Great Britain supplying 3,000 tons 
and the United States 2,000 tons 
of this total. Finally, imports of 
bar steel—bamboo, spring and 
tool—rose to 9,000 tons valued at 
$710,000 from a 1932 trade of 
7,000 tons, Germany supplying 
4,000 tons, Great Britain 2,000 
tons, and the United States 1,000 
tons. The import trade in un- 
galvanized nails presented a 
strange picture, receipts mount- 
ing by weight from 12,000 tons 
to 30,000 tons, but declining in 
value from $527,000 in 1932 to 
$217,000 in 1933. 


+++ 


Germany Determines Character of 
Future Transmission Lines 


HE question of aluminum wire 
versus copper wire for high 
tension power lines has been 
settled by a joint commission in 
which the Post Office and the in- 
dustry were represented. In future 
all power transmission lines will 
be built of aluminum, and the 
coastal districts will continue to 
use copper. This will result in a 
sharp reduction of copper imports, 
chiefly from Canada and America, 
as the Post Office was one of the 
principal consumers, and also in 
view of the electrification program 
of railways and further construc- 
tion of high tension transmission 
lines. Two different types of 
aluminum alloys will be used for 
the aluminum lines, which have 
been purposely developed for elec- 
trical power transmission. The ex- 
port market for aluminum alloy 
wire for electrical purposes is also 
improving. 


+ + + 


Japanese Industry Active in 1933 


APANESE foreign trade in 

iron and steel in 1933 also 
showed marked gains. Imports 
over the first 11 months increased 


very materially to total 2,112,834 
metric tons valued at yen 126,997,- 
661 in comparison with 1,157,070 
tons valued at yen 59,234,502 in 
the corresponding period of 1932. 
The only important declines in 
1933 were in rails, fish plates, 
black sheets and wire. Exports 
over the 11 months slightly more 
than doubled in quantity and 
tripled in value in comparison 
with 1932, actual totals being 218,- 
696 tons valued at yen 30,219,016 
in 1933 against 104,299 tons valu- 
ed at yen 10,921,519 for 1932. It 
should be pointed out, however, 
that considerably more than two- 
thirds of the 1933 exports went to 
Manchuria and Kwangtung Leas- 
ed Territory—China being the 
only other market of importance. 
Galvanized sheets, bars and rods, 
wire, and pipe and tubes were the 
principal products exported. 


+ + + 


Ethopia Increases Imports 


VER the first 10 months of 

1933 Ethiopia imported 332 
metric tons of “arms and ammuni- 
tion”, a tremendous increase over 
the 26 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1932. Most of this ma- 
terial was imported on Govern- 
ment or official account with 
Switzerland reported to be the 
chief source of supply. The report 
notes further that France, Eng- 
land, Belgium, and Germany sup- 
plied some of this material to 
Ethiopia during 1933, but the pro- 
portion had from each is unknown 
and unascertainable in the absence 
of statistics on countries of origin 
and value of shipments. 


+ + + 


Mexico Makes Nails 


EXICO’S annual production 

of nails is reported to have 
mounted to approximately 350 
tons in 1933, this production being 
valued at Pesos 150,000 (approxi- 
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mately $42,000 U. S. currency). 
Gross sales during the year were 
about 34% higher than in 1932 
almost 50% of this business re- 
ported to have been done in the 
last four months of the year 
principally as a result of the de- 
mand occasioned by reconstruction 
work following the hurricanes of 


September. 
+ + + 


British Abolish Duty on Cable 
Core Imports 


N order has just been made by 
the British Treasury where- 
by cable core is added to the Free 
Import List under the Import 
Duties Act. The material is speci- 
fied as “cable core, whether bound 
with brass tape or not, produced 
by stripping used submarine elec- 
tric cables.” 

The order gives effect to a 
recommendation of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee and is 
effective as from March 6. The 
Committee’s recommendation is 
based on the ground that the pres- 
ent duty of 20 per cent is tending 
to turn examination and repair 
work away from the United King- 
dom, as well as the work of strip- 
ping the gutta percha away from 
the copper. 

+++ 


Invention Increases Strength of In- 
sulating Bolts and Rods 


ODS and bolts made from 

paper or fabric treated with 
synthetic resins are commonly 
used in electrical practice today, 
and it is sometimes found neces- 
sary to cut screw threads on them. 
This results in a decrease in the 
shear strength of the rod because 
on the thread the paper is cut into 
comparatively narrow spirals. To 
eliminate the trouble, according to 
a new invention patented by the 
British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd., the part of the rod to be 
threaded is enlarged by wrapping 
around it layers of impregnated 
cotton fabric, and the whole rod is 
then treated in the usual way. It 


is stated that a_ substantial in- 
crease in strength is obtained and 
that the thread is much easier to 
cut. The firm is applying the idea 
to its own electrical products. 


++ + 


British Standards Semi-Annual 
Handbook 


HE British Standards Institute 

has just published its semi- 
annual handbook and indexed list 
of British Standard Specifications. 
The section devoted to current 
lists include a numerical list, the 
new ‘specifications now under prep- 
aration, and a complete subject in- 
dex. Perusal of this handbook 
shows that considerable work on 
wire and cable standardization has 
been carried out during the past 
few years and that further work 
of importance is in hand. The book 
is issued from the British Stand- 
ards Institution, 28 Victoria 
Street, London, S. W. 


+ + + 


British Institute of Metals Program 
for 1934 


OLLOWING its recent Silver 

Jubilee celebrations, the Brit- 
ish Institute of Metals has issued 
its program of activities for 1934. 
Three general meetings of the In- 
stitute are listed for the year, the 
first having been held on March 
7 and 8. The others are to be held 
in May and September, and at each 
of them a number of important 
original metallurgical communica- 
tions will be presented for discus- 
sion, while on May 9 the 24th an- 
nual May Lecture will be delivered. 
In addition to the meetings of the 
parent organization, there will be 
held monthly throughout the ses- 
sion meetings of the Institute’s six 
local sections, which are located re- 
spectively in Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sheffield and Swansea. Among 
others, papers will be read on 
“Nickel and Nickel Alloys” and 
“Age Hardening Copper Alloys.” 


Tibet’s Holy City Orders British 
Cable 


HASA, Tibet’s holy city, is to 
be illuminated for the first 
time in its history by electric light. 
The cable to carry the necessary 
voltage alone weighs many hun- 
dreds of tons, and the journey 
from the railroad to Darjeeling at 
the sacred city is one of 400 miles 
through the narrowest and rough- 
est of tracks. 
+++ 
HE first 200 miles can be ac- 
complished by a pack train of 
mules, but about half-way the 
character of the country increases 
in ruggedness and the loads have 
to be transferred almost entirely 
to Tibetan porters, aided in a few 
instances by yaks. Mountain 
passes over 17,000 feet high have 
to be crossed by this means. 
+ + + 

HE order itself was an unusual 

‘one. It was written on a 
piece of rice paper measuring 24 
in. by 36 in. and was dated “The 
twenty-first of the Fourth Month 
of the Water Bird Year.” The 
principal condition of the order was 
that the entire equipment was to 
be packed in cases, and that no 
case was to weigh more than 80 
Ib. The cable had therefore to be 
cut into 20-yard lengths, this much 
weighing about 80 lb., and as a re- 
sult over 300 cases were required 
for its transport. The shipment 
started its journey early in Febru- 
ary, arriving at its destination six 
weeks later. 


++ + 
T the other end a little group 
of electrical experts, all 
native Tibetans, received the 
goods, and the installation of elec- 
tricity will proceed under their 
supervision. These experts are 
headed bby the first native Tibetan 
to study electricity and to gain his 
technical knowledge in the United 
Kingdom. He is R. D. Ringang, 
who was an apprentice a few years 
ago at the General Electric Co.’s 
works at Witton. 
(Please turn to page 160) 
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Fibre Cores for Wire Ropes 





HE British Standards Institu- 

tion have just issued a British 
Standard Specification for fibre 
cores for engineering and colliery 
wire ropes. So far as is known, 
this is the first attempt made to 
deal with the very important sub- 
ject of wire-rope fibre cores which 
have been responsible for many 
instances of wire-rope 
The central fibre core in any wire 
rope is at least equal in import- 
ance to the wires in the strands; 
inferior or unsuitable fibre cores 
impair the integrity of wire ropes 
and greatly reduce their endurance 
in service. Fibre cores in wire 
ropes are heavily compressed dur- 
ing the closure of the rope and in 
addition have to withstand stresses 
in service due to the working load 
and the flexure of the rope. The 
central fibre core in a wire rope 
must support the wire strands so 
that there is no undue mutual 
abrasion of the wires in adjacent 
strands and also must provide an 
elastic bed to allow relative dis- 
placement and deformation of the 
wire strands when the rope is 
flexed round a sheave. 


+ + + 


| T is obvious that cores of inade- 
} quate size or cores made from 
inferior or unsuitable fibre will 
not support the wire strands nor 
provide them with an elastic bed; 
concealed from view unsuitable 
fibre is liable to disintegration. 
Internal corrosion in wire rope is 
a serious matter, since the rope 
may be of good outward appear- 
ance when the inner wires are 
badly corroded. Experience has 
shown in many instances that in- 
ternal corrosion in wire rope is 
directly attributable to inferior or 
unsuitable fibre central cores. 


+ + + 


PART from size and quality, 
wire-rope fibre cores should 


failures. 


Requirements for a Satisfac- 
tory Core as Set up by the 
British Standards Institution 
and Described in the lron and 
Coal Trades Review. 


be as nearly as possible free from 
salt and acid; some fibre is in- 
herently acid and the presence of 
soluble salt is obviously undesir- 
able. Commercial fibres vary con- 
siderably in salt content; for ex- 
ample, it is found that untreated 
Manila fibre is normally much 
higher in salt content than certain 
Empire fibres, such as New Zéa- 
land hemp. Absolute neutrality as 
to acid and total absence of salt is 
virtually impossible to attain with 
any fibre, but careful selection, ap- 
propriate treatment and due care, 
prior to or in process of manu- 
facture, render it possible to pro- 
duce fibre cores for wire ropes 
limited as to salt and acid content. 


++ +: 


HE Specification includes 
maximum limits for salt and 
acid content in wire-rope fibre 
cores, and methods for the chemi- 
cal determination of salt and acid 
are given in the appendices. It is 
recognised that, to comply with 
the provisions of the Specification 
as to salt and acid, it is necessary 
for manufacturers of wire-rope 
fibre cores to follow a regular 
system of testing in connection 
with their purchases of raw fibre. 
To standardise such testing, rec- 
ommended methods for sampling 
the fibre in the bale and for routine 
works tests for salt and acid are 
given in appendices. 


+ + + 


T is well known that all fibre 
ropes readily absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere. The pres- 
ence of moisture in a wire-rope 
fibre core is obviously undesirable, 
and cores should be rendered as 
free as possible from moisture be- 
fore they are impregnated with 





lubricant. Saturation of dry fibre 
cores with lubricant in addition to 
providing central lubrication for 
the wires of the rope prevents the 
re-absorption of moisture by the 
core. 

+ + + 


HILE the circumference of 

the central or main fibre core 
in a six-strand round-strand wire 
rope is specified to be approxi- 
mately one-half the circumference 
of the wire rope, the actual size of 
the core varies somewhat, depend- 
ent upon the kind of fibre and the 
degree of hardness with which the 
core is laid. For a wire rope of 
equal circumference, cores made 
from soft fibre are normally larger 
than cores made from hard fibre, 
and hard laid cores may be smaller 
in size than soft laid cores. To en- 
sure absence of abrasion between 
the adjacent strands of wire rope, 
the size of the central fibre core 
should be such as to allow feeler 
penetration between the adjacent 
strands of a new wire rope; this 
affords proof that adjacent wire 
rope strands do not. initially bear 
upon each other, and makes allow- 
ance for the further compression 
of the central fibre core when the 
wire rope is subjected to service 
conditions. 


+ + + 


HERE exists considerable dis- 
crepancy of opinion as to the 
most suitable kind of fibre to be 
employed for any particular wire 
rope. The Specification allows 
latitude in the selection of fibre 
cores for engineering and colliery 
wire ropes, while imposing mini- 
mum standards of quality. Copies 
of this Specification (B.S.S. No. 
525—1933) can be obtained from 
the British Standards Institution, 
Publications Department, 28, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
Price 2s. 2d. post free. 
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The Argentine Market for Wire and 
Wire Goods 


(Continued from page 149) 


mission agents in Buenos Aires 
and the importers prefer to buy 
in this way. The tariff on all 
grades is 32+-10. 


+ + + 


Fourdrinier Wires 


B Rac Argentine paper industry 
uses Fourdrinier belts, but the 
business is not large. There are 
between 25 and 30 paper machines 
running, each of which averages 
to use one belt a month. Most of 
these belts come from England, 
the rest from Germany and France. 
English goods are preferred in 
spite of their higher price. The 
mills buy through agents, for di- 
rect delivery. Under present con- 
ditions the stocks are very low, 
but normally the large mills carry 
at least 6 months supply ahead. 
The belts are rolled, secured by 
wires of Aluminum or other non- 
corrosive metal, and shipped in 
wooden boxes. Tariff is 32+-10. 








Wire Fencing 


B esr: article is for the most part 
made in the country, and the 
tariff is high enough to protect it. 
Poultry netting is the only item 
imported. The imports reached 
over 1,300,000 kilos in 1931, of 
which Germany supplied 800,000, 
Belgium 400,000 and France and 
the United States the rest. The 
commanding position of Germany 
and Belgium is due entirely to 
price; Canada and the U.S. A. are 
unable to complete. Since the de- 
valuation of the dollar however 
the States have begun to increase 
their shipments. This product is 
sold in 40 meter rolls, widths 80, 
100, 120, 150 and 180 centimeters. 
The mesh varies from 14” to 114”. 


++ + 


Chapman Elected Vice President of 


Lukenweld, Inc. 


Everett Chapman, who joined 
Lukenweld, Inc., division of 
Lukens Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa., early in 1930 as Director 


of Engineering and Research, has 
been elected Vice President. 
Lukenweld, Inc., is engaged in the 
design and manufacture of welded 
steel assemblies for machinery and 
equipment. 

+ + + 


INCE joining Lukenweld, Inc., 

Mr. Chapman has been credited 
with responsibility for that or- 
ganization’s engineering achieve- 
ments in the application of welded 
steel construction to Diesel en- 
gines, presses, planers, lathes, and 
other machinery and equipment. 


++ + 


ATTELLE Memorial Institute 
announces the appointment of 
A. C. Richardson to its technical 
staff. Mr. Richardson was for- 
merly with the Bureau of Mines at 
its Southern Experiment Station 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, where he 
was employed in coal cleaning and 
ore dressing investigations. 

At Battelle Mr. Richardson will 
work under the direction of Byron 
M. Bird, chief concentration engi- 
neer. 

















MICROMETER PRECISION 








Micro-Weld Butt 
Welders 


The increasing use of these efficient butt welders by ieading 
wire manufacturing and fabricating plants throughout the 
world, is evidence of the superiority of MICRO-WELD de- 


sign and construction. 


Only MICRO-WELDERS are equipped with the 
patented MICRO-WELD adjustment dials for 
making precision welds faster. 


Ab. 






MICRO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
General Offices and Factory, Peoria, Ills. 


Telephone State 7468 
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Speaking of “Versatile” 
EXTRUSION PRESSES 
Here’s one by Robertson 


This 250-ton Robertson Horizontal Extrusion Press is especially 
efficient for the extrusion of small quantities of Rods, Tubes 
and miscellaneous Shapes of Lead, Tin, Brittania Metal and 
other Soft Alloys (see illustration below). It occupies a floor 
space of only 4 ft. by 6 ft. and is “‘entirely self-contained.”” The 
action of the Press is semi-automatic; i. e., the 
lever in starting position, the Press goes through its extrusion 
cycle and then returns to its original position, with no further 


after setting 


attention needed. 


this 
solder wire. 


In the photo above, Press is shown extruding 8 separate 
strands of solid Note: When extruding Rosin 
Core Solder Wire (as shown below) only one strand is extruded. 






Pioneers~ Since 71858 








“ROBERTSON? 


125-37.Water Street 


Brooklyn, N 


Robertson equipment 
includes : Lead-en- 
cas.ng Presses for 
Electrical Cable and 
Rubber Hose Man- 
ufacturers Extru- 
sion Presses for Lead 
Pipe, Lead _ Traps, 
Solder and Lead 
Wire. Sheet Rolling 
Mills, Hydraulic 
Pressure Pumps. 
Hydro-pneumatic Ac- 


cumulators, 


Are you receiving our 
little magazine, “Robert- 
son Reminders”? If not, 


send us your 
address, 


name and 
and we'll gladly 


send it to you—regularly. 
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Bright Annealing of Fine Copper 
Wire 


(Continued from page 143) 


very successful in its operation. 
Copper wire in the range of from 
No. 26 to No. 40 B & S gauge may 
be handled in this equipment, with 
a temperature range of 400 to 600° 
F. as required. The spools are 
loaded one layer deep on trays, 
each tray holding about 200 lbs. 
net. Every 30 minutes a tray is 
charged into the furnace by means 
of a hydraulic pusher, and in like 
period one is removed from the 
furnace. 
+ + + 


HIS furnace is electrically heat- 
ed by means of cast grid type 
heating elements, mounted both 
above and below the material pass- 
ing through the furnace, so that 
heat is applied to the broad sur- 
faces of the charge, and the heat 
application and uniformity of 
temperature distribution are, 
therefore, excellent. The heating 
elements are automatically con- 
trolled as to temperature, and a 
recording chart pyrometer is em- 
ployed on the final or outgoing 
zone of the heating chamber. 
++ + 
ATER cooling is employed in 
the forced cooling section of 
the furnace, and the material is 
delivered from the furnace well 
under the temperature at which 
discoloration might occur. The 
copper as delivered from the fur- 
nace is bright, dry and uniformly 
annealed. Tests on ‘fine copper 
wire annealed in this equipment 
show 30% elongation. 


+ + + 
Operating Data 
PERATING costs are very 
low, especially considering the 


fine quality of the anneal. When 
operating at a production rate as 
indicated above, and at the furnace 
temperatures employed for the av- 
erage gauges of wire annealed, the 
power consumption is approxi- 
mately 314 K. W. H. per 100 lbs. 


++ + 


Floor Space Requirements 


HE furnace equipment is mod- 
ern in construction, being 
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completely housed in a steel shell, 
and is quiet and trouble-free in op- 
eration. The total floor space re- 
quirements for the furnace prop- 
er are approximately 414 ft. in 
width and 43 ft. in length, and is 
quite moderate in first cost. 
++ + 
Seams for Fourdrinier Wires 
(Continued from page 145) 
unless the lacing is done very care- 
fully with this point in view. 
++ + 
HOTO 29 shows how reinforc- 
ing wires may be woven into 
the ends of the fabric, which are 
then joined by one or more lacing 
wires, in such a way as to avoid 
diagonal stresses. The reinforc- 
ing wires are carried through the 
fabric at points carefully chosen 
for uniform rigidity, in fact at 
points where the weft wire which 
takes the strain is supported as 
adequately as in a plain weave. It 
is to be noted also that these rein- 
forcing wires are arranged in U 
shaped loops so that they lie large- 
ly between and parallel to the warp 
wires instead of crossing them. 
++ + 
O avoid unusually large mesh 
openings in this type of seam 
two lacing wires are used, the sec- 
ond one crossing and dividing the 
rather large openings left by the 
first. The photo shows this type 
of seam. Figs. 1 and 2 show up- 
per and lower sides of a triple twill 
fabric with the reinforcing wires 
just described. Figs. 3 and 4 show 
the same fabric after the lacing 
wire has been added. Figs. 5 and 
6 show the seam with the addition 
of the second lacing wire which is 
in reality a further reinforcement 
as well as a lacing. Figs. 7, 8 and 
9 are sections along the lines 7-7, 
8-8, and 9-9, of Figs. 1, 3 and 5. 
++ + 
HE weave and the placing of 
reinforcing and lacing wires 
is clearly brought out in the il- 
lustration. 
++ + 
HIS is a very satisfactory seam. 
The strain is transferred to 
weft wires sufficiently removed 
from the end of fabric, and to 
wires which are adequately held 
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GEAR SET 





FOR CONTINUOUS ROD MILL 


Lewis High Speed Gear Sets are in use 
where quality and efficiency really count. 
The largest and most up-to-date rod mill 
unit in the world utilizes Lewis Gear Sets 
for driving its roll stands. 


Lewis gear housings are of two piece type 
with special alloy forged steel herringbone 
cut tooth gears running in babitted shell 
type or roller bearings. One Lewis gear set 
is used for driving two roll stands which is 
a special feature for controlling roll speeds 
when driven by either individual motors or 
bevel gear drives. Lewis gear sets are totally 
enclosed and gears and bearings run con- 
tinuously in oil. 


Lewis Engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in designing special machinery to meet 
your problems. 


P. O. BOX 1591 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HIGH SPEED 














by the crowning of the warp 
against displacement. Drainage is LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO. 
not impeded. 
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Complete circulation 
of pickle liquor .. . 
rapid heating... no 
destructive pounding. 


You don’t need the “Old Man” to tell 
you that operating economies are 
part of the New Deal — you know 
that. 


But did you know that Duriron and 
Durichlor Heating Circulating Steam 


that policy? They do a better job, 


heat tank contents quicker, don’t 
loosen up the tank thereby saving 


442 N. Findlay St., 


Jets for Pickling Tanks line up under. 


Isn’t this about what you want 
in your Pickling Tank? 





DURIRON CIRCULATING STEAM JET 
> ACID PROOF- NON POUNDING 





Sc 





acid, and cut down steam require- 
ments. Use “DURIRON” for Sul- 
phuric—*‘DURICHLOR” for Muriatic 
Acid. 


Send for Bulletin 165 which includes a table for figuring the steam require- 
ments in pounds per hour for your size tank. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Ine. 


Dayton, Ohio 
































WIRE ...in a wide variety of sizes, finishes and analyses 
for the manufacture of products that require a special wire. 
Your inquiry will receive the careful attention of an organi- 
zation experienced in furnishing uniform high quality wire 
that improves your product and reduces its cost. 





KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
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A New Wire Bending Machine 


NEW development in a wire 
bending machine is now be- 
ing placed on the market by 
BRUNTONS (MUSSELBURGH) 
LTD., Musselburgh, Scotland. 
This machine has been designed 
to eliminate certain defects that 
are known to exist in other 
designs. It has met with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Cold 
Working of Steels and other 
Ferrous Metals, of Sheffield Uni- 
versity, who submitted it to ex- 
haustive tests; and has_ been 
favourably received by the Sub- 
Committee on Bending Machines 
of the Patented Steel Rope Wire 
Association. 





features are as 


TS principal 
follows :— 

Interchangeable 

and Bushes make it possible to test 


Radius Dies 
all sizes 0.200” diameter and 
smaller on one machine. 

Four sizes of Radius Dies are 
made as standard, namely, 2.5 
mm., 5.0 mm., 7.5 mm. and 10.0 
mm., together with fourteen 
bushes accomodating all sizes of 
wire 0.200” diameter and thinner. 
Each bush is marked with the dia- 
meter of the hole and the radius 
die for which it is most suitable. 

The bushes not in use are ac- 
commodated in a small tray at- 
tached to the machine. 

The distance from the bottom of 
the bushes which actuate the wire, 
and the top of the Radius Dies can 
be varied. 

The radius dies which are in the 
form of hardened and ground steel 
cylinders, mounted on detachable 
blocks, can be rotated if and when 
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they 
be entirely removed for check 
measurements. 

Special guides in the vice ensure 


become damaged, or may 


that the test pieces are held 
vertically under the bending arm. 
This is very important if the test 
piece is to be prevented from 
wriggling after two or three 
bends. 

Both the jaws for gripping the 
wire move. This ensures that all 
diameters of wire are held central- 
ly under the bending arm. 

The frame and bending arm are 
of malleable iron, and are practi- 
cally indestructible. 

The bending arm is supported at 
both ends, maintaining rigidity 
during long service. 

For small wires there is a 
patented device for applying a 
predetermined tension before com- 
mencing the test. The advantage 
of this device is that the same ten- 
sion can be applied in a series of 
tests. 

The tension applied may be 
varied at will. 

A counter can be supplied if re- 
quired. 

+ + + 


Now for the Wail! 
(Continued from page 148) 


ge years ago I saw the com- 

edy “Too Much Johnson” and 
how I laughed; now the tragedy 
“Too Much Johnson” makes me 
cry. 

I would have none of this trouble 
under the Old Deal. Really I think 
a great deal of the New Deal and 
the more I think of it the less I 
think of it. 

I think the New Deal is a Good 
Deal worse. 

William Haddow. 
++ + 


Terkelsen Mfg. Co. Appoints 
British Agent 


W. H. A. ROBERTSON & CO., 
LTD., Lynton Works, Bedford, 
England, who represents the Tor- 
rington Manufacturing Co., and 
Hallden Machine Co., in the United 
Kingdom, have also been appointed 
agents for the sale in the British 
Isles of wrapping machines for 
wire, strip, hose and tires manu- 
factured by the Terkelsen Machine 
Co., of Boston. 


May, 1934 











Your Drawing Lubricant 
can be IMPROVED! 


Individual studies of drawing 
lubricant problems has been 
our practice with many of the 
country’s leading companies. 
Improved lubricants and sat- 
isfied customers has been the 
result. 


THREE WIDELY USED OAK 
DRAWING LUBRICANTS 
Super Draw No. 5 

Master Draw No. K 


For copper, brass and phosphor 
bronze. 


Master Draw No. 2 

For steel and alloy steel wire. 
Particularly adaptable to draw 
bench work. 


Master Draw No. 425 


For drawing bars and shapes, (high 
or low carbon) on draw benches, 


WITHOUT LIME COAT. 


You will incur no obligation 
by consulting with us on your 
particular problem. Write to- 
day, your inquiry will receive 
prompt, personal attention. 


a 
OAK CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 


muuummmees Bechielsville, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS FOR COLD DRAWING ANY TYPE OF METAL 
























SPECIAL JAWS 
for SPECIAL 
NEEDS 











Illustrations 
above show 
actual size 
materials that 
can be cut 
with largest 
size Porter 


PORTER ix% *: 


two hand CUTTING TOOLS 


Cutters for soft wire, spring wire, tempered wire, 
piano wire, stranded guy wire, wire rope and cables, 
insulated wires, live wires, etc., as well as for bolts, 
rods and bars. 


Write for illustrated circular. Porter Tools are sold 
by leading jobbers and supply houses. 


H.K.PORTERwc. &erett. ass. 
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AIMCO R-16 MODEL 
WIRE ENAMELING MACHINE 


Enamels Wire 36 B. & S. Gauge and Finer. 
Electrically Heated Oven with Thermostatic Control. 


Finished Wire Spindles Individually Controlled. 

Traverse is Adjustable for Different Spool Dimensions. | 

Low Cost of Enameling Wire is Due to Ease of Operation 

and Number of Spindles Alco | 
EST.185s Alco INC.ISIS | 

one Operator can tend. i a 

Self-Contained on Bed-Plate. [jr sci seine 

Motor Driven. ACHINERY 

, of ALLECOMPANY 
Motor included. 


ee ST Er oe 


517 West Tenthavten St. 


HILADELPHIA 
ENNSYLVANIA 





the larger 








BISCO 


TUNGSTEN. CARBIDE DIES 
FOR 
WIRE, ROD and TUBING 


BARE NIBS—SEMI-FINISHED—FINISHED 
ROUND AND SPECIAL SHAPES 


THE BISSETT STEEL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 





WORCESTER CINCINNATI 








—_————— 


STEELSKIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


| 
For High or Low Carbon Wire | 


WIRE DRAWING SOAPS 


Established 30 years 


R. H. MILLER CO., 








Homer, N. Y 


Inc. 








Patents—Trade Marks 


Before disclosing your inventions to anyone send for blank form “Evidence 
of Conception” and instructions “How to Establish Your Rights”. 





All cases submitted given personal attention by members 
of the firm. Information and booklet free. 





Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


PATENT LAW OFFICES 


Suite 438, 815-15th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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‘Round the World 


(Continued from page 153) 
First Scottish Nail Works Extending 


HE greater activity in the ma- 

jority of the heavy industries 
in the Clyde district is having an 
excellent effect on many of the 
smaller trades which depend for 
their prosperity on conditions in 
industries. Striking 
evidence of the general improve- 
ment is to be seen in the extens- 
ions which are at present being 
made at the Caledonia Nail Works 
of J. & W. Somerville, St. Ninians. 
This concern was the first in Scot- 
land to manufacture nails by ma- 
chinery, and is making extensions 
to accommodate additional plant 
of a modern high-speed type for 
the production of wire used in mak- 
ing nails. When these are com- 
pleted this nail works will be one 
of the finest and most modern in 
the north of Britain. 


++ + 


German Wire Rod Exports Increasing 


XPORT trade in wire rods of 
particularly heavy coils is 
growing rapidly. The demand in 
Japan is great for wire rods up 
to 400 lbs., also in Great Britain 
and Switzerland, and the wire 
rods imported by the United 
States is in heavy coils. Ameri- 
can wire rods have been offered 
Hamburg at a price-of only $35.50 
cif. and for domestic consumption 
this price would be fair in spite of 
the import duty of M 25. per ton. 


+++ 


OUTH Africa, Argentine, Uru- 
guay, Brazil and _ Central 
America Republics and West India 
are buying all kinds of wire pro- 
ducts. South Africa particularly 
is buying all sorts of wire pro- 
ducts, and galvanized wire, barb- 
ed wire and wire netting are in 
the foreground. South America 
is at the moment a buyer of oval 
wire. The Asiatic business is very 
dull, and is due to Japanese com- 
petition and American prices. 
IWECO reports that business with 
Asia was never as bad as it is now. 


WIRE 
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New Electrolytic Protective Coating 


HE Darlington Wire Mills, 
Darlington, England, have 
patented a process for the electro- 
lytic production of a_ protective 
coating on metals, the precise na- 
ture of the coating being depend- 
ent on the use to which the metal 
is to be put. Metals such as zinc, 
copper, aluminum, tin, lead, etc., 
are deposited from a solution made 
up of tartrate, paratartrate, or 
oxalate of the metal in aqueous 
ammonia. A number of salts of 
different metals may be employed 
so as to give alloy deposition, and 
it is claimed that high current 
densities can be used with conse- 
quently shorter operating times. A 
typical solution of the deposition 
of copper is given as made up of 
60 to 80 grams of copper tartrate 
in one litre of an aqueous solution 
containing 70 to 80 grams per litre 
of ammonia. 


+ + + 


Steel Co. of Canada Improves 
Earnings 
HE Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., an important producer 
maintaining 12 plants in the Do- 
minion, reports a substantial in- 
crease in earnings in the calendar 
year 1933 as compared to the prev- 
ious period. Net earnings during 
the year, after provision for in- 
come tax and maintenance are 
shown as $1,902,785 as compared 
with $1,435,873 in 1932, while net 
profits amounted to $676,074 as 
against $217,426 in the preceding 
year. Preferred and _ ordinary 
dividend payments resulted in a 
charge to surplus of $330,667, 
leaving as surplus carried forward 
$12,423,104 while the working 
capital of this company shown at 
$14,618,274 at the end of the year, 
gives better than a 12 to 1 ratio 
to liabilities. 





Make Your Plans Now 
To Attend The 
Wire Association Meeting 
At New York 
October 1-5, 1934 











Learnabout PARALAN 


Paralan will give your finished wire and wire products 
protection from atmospheric corrosion in the miJl and in 
shipping. Paralan-coated wire can be spot welded or 
soldered without cleaning. Also, Paralan leaves surfaces 
in good condition for all types of finishes—enameling, 


japanning, lacquering, plating, etc. 


Write for further information. We may be able to solve 


your difficulties. 


AMERICAN LANOLIN CORP. 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 











WIRE MILL FOR SALE 
EQUIPPED FOR FINE WIRE 


In sizes from No. 15 to 36. All Finishes. 


Located in East—Accessible to all Markets— 
Low price—Satisfactory Terms. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BOX 200—C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








EFFICIENT PICKLING 
REQUIRES “RODINE” 


RODINE, SAVES ACID AND METAL. 
Prevents over-pickling. | Minimizes acid 
brittleness and acid fumes. 

Samples and Directions sent on request. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
AMBLER, PA. 

Detroit Office & Warehouse 6339 Palmer Ave.; E 











EYELETS 
ZINC WIRE 
ZINC STRIP 


THE PLATT BROS. & CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 























“DOING 
ONE BIG 
THING WELL" 


NEP. — 


=> INHIBITORS <— 
The WM. M. PARKIN CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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” \3 WEST of BWAY. 


NEW YORK 
1000 ROOMS 


EACH WITH BATH AND SHOWER 


Circulating Ice Water... Radio... 
Large Closets...Full Length Mirrors 


OTHER UNUSUAL FEATURES 
SUN-RAY HEALTH LAMPS 
Roof Solarium... Air-Cooled Restaurant 


ROOMS $950 SUITES $600 


from 


| IN THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 
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PAPER CABLE FILLER 
FOLDED PAPER FLATS 
PAPER INSULATION YARNS 


NATIONAL PATENT REED CO. 
3rd & Somerset Sts. Phila., Pa. 








Flat Wire Straightening 
and Cutting Machines 
++ + 
Wire Straightening and 
Cutting Machines 
+++ 
Welding Wire Machinery 
+++ 
Portable Wire Straighteners 
+++ 
‘Steel Reels of All Kinds 


+~+ + 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO. 
1594 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio - 








Kenneth B. Lewis 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Wire Mill Equipment, Layout and 
Practice 


17 East 42nd St. 43 Midland St. 
New York City Worcester, Mass. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-4188 

Phone 5-6033 








W. H. Spowers, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


A \ 551 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 

| <<< Specializing in Galvanizing 

Fass Plants Designed and 
Installed 


SS 
i” Practical Engineering 


Vanderbilt 3-7395 Advice 












WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION 
Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








Wire Mill Equipment, Stranding, 
Insulating, Drawing, Welding 
Thomson-Judd Wire 
Machinery Co. 
Subsidiary of 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co. 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 














VIANNEY 


250 EAST 43rd ST., N. Y. CITY 
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Uniformity In Drawing Lubricants 


ANY progressive companies 
among the brass, copper and 
fine steel wire producers as well as 
tube mill operators are finding 
that uniformity of their drawing 
lubricants are of vital importance. 
A large majority of these mills are 
not only finding that uniformity is 
essential but that specially prepar- 
ed lubricants are by far better for 
their particular problems. 


++ + 
EPENDABLE and_ uniform 
drawing lubricants are as es- 

sential as the machine or materials 
used in the manufacture of the 
product. The many operations to 
which the wire or tubes are sub- 
jected prior to the final pass are 
costly. If an improper drawing 
lubricant is used or if it varies in 
uniformity even to a slight extent 
the manufacturer is taking the 
unnecessary chance of producing 
seratched or oversize wire or tub- 
ing. 

‘+ + 


T is well known that a balanced 
soap is far superior and that 
the control of free fat and mois- 
ture content are highly essential. 
The percentages of these materials 
should remain the same and jug- 
gling of the formula in the mill 
will be unnecessary. 


++ + 
AN HER important factor 
which must be _ reckoned 


with are water conditions. These 
vary greatly in various sections of 
the country. Pockets or bare spots 
are likely to occur in a totally nor- 
mal wire drawing solution if the 
hardness of the water is not taken 
into consideration. Wire mills 
drawing brass, copper or steel are 
usually concerned with this type 
of difficulty. 
++ + 
LL these problems may be 
readily cleared up by the use 
of lubricants specifically designed 
for particular localities and mills. 
The Oak Chemical Products Com- 
pany, Bechtelsville, Pa., has gain- 
ed a wealth of experience and 
knowledge in this work. They will 
gladly recommend or develop a 
suitable lubricant for your prob- 
lem. 








iris Ce) 


Machinery For 
Wire, Tube, And Brass Mills 
409 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 











Broden Construction Co. 


Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 5 








WIRE DRAWING MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Rod Frames—16” Frames, 8” Frames 
—Take-Up Frames, Wire Pointers— 
Puller Tongs. 
General Castings for Wire Mill use. 
Circulars on Request. 


E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 








WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
AND 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


FOR ALL SIZES, SHAPES AND 
KINDS OF WIRE 


The F. B. Shuster Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Straightener Specialists Since 
1866 














JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 





MAKERS OF EXTRUDING MACHINES 
FOR COVERING ELECTRIC CONDUCTORS 
AND WELDING WIRE 











Wire 
Drawing 
Diamond 

Dies 








COCHAUD 
WIRE DIE CORPORATION 


300 W. 56th ST... NEW YORK 
Tel. Col. 5-1340 




















WIRE 
































PETERS 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 
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ANNEALING FURNACES 


See Furnaces—Various Headings 


ANNEALING POTS AND BOXES 
Scudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


ARMORING EQUIPMENT 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


BAKERS 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


CASTINGS—Wire Mill 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J 


CHEMICALS—Cleaning 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 


CLEANING & PICKLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Duriron Co., The, Dayton, O. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


COATING—Protective 


American Lanolin Corp., Lawrence, Mass. 


COILERS—Sheet and Wire 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


CRANES—Wire Mill 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


CUTTERS—For Wire, Rods and Bars 
H. K. Porter Co., Everett, Mass. 


DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., N. 
¥. © 


Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 


DIES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y, 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., N. Y. 


DIES—Rod and Tube Drawing 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Tantalum Carbide 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Tungsten Carbide 
Bissett Steel Co., Cleveland, O. 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Kelly Wire Die Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DRAW BENCHES 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Scudder, E. J., Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


ENGINEER—Consulting Wire Mill 

Lewis, Kenneth B., New York, N. Y. 
EY ELETS—Zinc 

Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 
FILLERS—Paper for Cable 

National Patent Reed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FURNACES—Annealing 

Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
FURNACES—Automatic 

Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Bright Annealing 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
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FURNACES—Electric 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Lead Melting 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Non-Oxidizing 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Wire 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


GALVANIZING ENGJNEER 
W. H. Spowers, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


INHIBITORS 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Grasseli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 
Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATION—Cable or Cable Filler 
National Patent Reed Sales Co., Phila., Pa. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


LIME—Pulverized 
Amer. Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
Drakefield, B. F., & Co., New York, N. Y. 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 

Oak Chemical Co., Bechtelsville, Pa. 
Robertson, J. T,, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 

Wire Hose) 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 


Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Braiding 
New England Butt. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Brazing 


Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
ass. 


MACHINERY—Bunching 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Bundling 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Cable, Electric 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 


Mass. 
Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Chain Making 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Closing 


New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Coil Winding 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Coilers 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
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For Detailed Information Write 


RICHARD E. BROWN, Secretary 


17 E. 42ND STREET 
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1934 
Annual Meeting 


OF THE 


Wire Association 


WILL BE HELD AT NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OCTOBER 1-5 INCLUSIVE 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS 
+++ 
Wire Association Headquarters At Hotel New Yorker 
+++ 


EXHIBITION AT PORT AUTHORITY BLDG. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY—Copper Wire Draw- 
ing and Rolling 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Cutting 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lewis Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Enameling 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa, 


MACHINERY—Extruding 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Flat Wire 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Forming 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Galvanizing Wire 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Gang Winders 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Insulating 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lead Encasing 
Presses, ets. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MACHINERY—Lead Stripping 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Lock Washer 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Magnet Wire 


American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Measuring Wire & 
Cable 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Nail 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Pointing 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Rod Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Morgan Const. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Eng. & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY—Rolling Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Rubber Strip 
Covering 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Tubing and 
Straining 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Special 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila. Pa. 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Seudder Foundry and Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N, J. 


MACHINERY—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N, J. 
MACHINERY—Spring Making 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Staple 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Straightening 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lew's Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
F. B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

MACHINERY—Stranding 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 

Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Strip Steel 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Swaging 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Taping. 
Amer. Insulating Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 


Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Tinsel Rolling Mills 


Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 


Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Tube Mill 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Welding Wire 
Lew:s Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 
Micro Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Winding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Wire Rope 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 


Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N, J. 





PICKLING COMPOUNDS— 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MACHINERY—Wire Tinning 

American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
PAPER—Insulating 

National Patent Reed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
POTS—Lead Melting 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Encasing 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULLERS—Wire 

E. J. Seudder Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 

ton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
PUMPS—Hydraulic 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REELS AND SPOOLS—AIl Kinds 

Avoca Mfg. Co., Avoca, N. Y. 

R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Lewis Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 
REEL AND TENSION STAND— 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


REEL CRUTCHES 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, Il. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
ROLLING MILLS—See Machinery— 
Rolling Mill 


ROLLS— 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Eng. & Fdry. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RUST PROOF COMPOUND 

American Lanolin Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
SOAPS—Wire Drawing > 

Drakenfeld & Co., B. F., New York, N. Y. } 

R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 

Oak Chemical Co., Bechtelsville, Pa. 

Robertson Co., J. T., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
STRIP—Zince 

Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn, 
TANKS—Compound 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
TOOLS—Cutting 

H. K. Porter Co., Everett,, Mass. H 
TRUCKS 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


TUBE BENDERS AND FORMERS 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
VULCANIZERS 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
VULCANIZING PANS 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


WIRE—Enameled For Coils 
Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 


WIRE—Manufacturers | 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 

WIRE—Nickel Silver and Phosphor ’ 
Bronze 4 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. i 

WIRE—Non Ferrous to Specification ; 


Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. f 
WIRE—Steel—Also Coppered Steel— 

Also Galvanized Steel 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 


WIRE AND STRIP—Zinc 
Platt Bros. & Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE 


& WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 
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THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE, WIRE ROPE 





AND CORDAGE MACHINERY 





SINGLE-DRUM GAS-FIRED SATURATING TANKS 





Two-WiRE SATURATING TANK 
"0.4 INGH 





For one or two wires, with or 
without Wax Pre-heat Chamber. 


Atmospheric Gas Burners of 
ample capacity, with gas and 
air adjustment and shut-off cock 
on each burner. 


Temperature Controller in main 
gas feed. 


Asbestos - insulated walls and 
fire box bottom. 


Letoffs, Takeups, etc., on separ- 
ate bulletins. 




















SINGLE- WIRE SATURATING TANK SINGLE-WiRE SATURATING TANK 
i 0.75 INcK ‘ ' 1.25 INcH 
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FURNACES 


Fully motor operated crane handling alloy steel for TR aha E N T 
of ALLOY STEELS 


IN ANY SIZE, SHAPE 
OR QUANTITY 


urnaces and quench in rest. 


Two more car type furnaces for normalizing and 
annealing alloy steel. 


i. positively duplicate established time-temperature 

cycles---and to provide the high degree of accuracy nec- 

essary in treating alloy steel are but two functions of the 

Rectangular pit type furnace annealing alloy numerous installations we have made in prominent alloy 
steel in tubes. 


steel plants throughout the country---a few are shown at 
left. 


The ability to design and build successful heating and 
material handling equipment, so arranged as to produce 
the desired results with the minimum of labor and expense, 
is the result of wide experience and the careful atten- 


tion given, to each customer's particular needs. 


+ ithe il au 


Annealing alloy wire in coils without scale or Printed matter showing these and other 
decarburization. types of furnaces for treating alloy steel 
and various other products gladly sent on 


request. 


Put your heat treating problems up to our 
EXPERIENCED engineers. We will de- 
sign and build equipment to fit your partic- 


ular requirements. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 


by VG Wie) ites 
Electric and No Job Too Large 


See ; Fuel Fired Furnaces. or Too Unusual. 
Spheroidize annealing alloy rods up to 27 ft. long. 
































